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Creative Leadership— 
This theme concerns it- 
self with utilizing leader- 
ship abilities and is il- 
lustrated through several 
approaches. 

A superintendent dis- 
cusses organizational 
blocks to creative leader- 
ship, and another outlines 
“musts” in a statement of 
responsibilities in major 
areas of action. 

Two articles deal with 
the problem of dollars 

1d cents in financing 

‘ucation. “Leadership 

* Better School Build- 

x” is the topic from 

ashington state. Utili- 
ation of leadership pos- 
vilities through group 
rocesses is contributed 

West Virginia. 

‘rom Teachers College, 

‘lumbia, comes an arti- 

: on leadership in the 

ad of curriculum we 
zed. 

The Citizenship Educa- 
on Study of Detroit 

ves suggestions for the 

tension of democratic 
rocesses in administra- 
ion. 

Persons in various posi- 
‘ions indicate through 
statements the range of 
responsibilities a leader 
must assume. 

“Who Is the Leader?” 
is the story of a rural 
school where improve- 
ments were made through 


the community’s efforts. 
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Real Learning Experiences for All 


That many educational crimes 
have been committed in the name 
of the experience curriculum is 
probably not a statement of ex- 
aggeration. In fact, it is our con- 
viction that many of the attacks 
made on modern education today 
are the result of well-meaning 
but unsound interpretations of 
what a true experience curricu- 
lum for learners implies. 

“Progressive education means 
that youngsters don’t learn to 
read or use numbers efficiently.” 
That criticism most of us have 
encountered somewhere along 
the line in our dealings with parents, lay people, and even fellow-educators. And, 
indeed, when we look at what happens i in the name of education to some boys and 
girls we are tempted to agree that, in a few cases at least, this accusation may not be 
false. But those of us who are genuinely interested in good experience curriculums 
for all learners hasten to add that more schools today are characterized by almost 
a total lack of real learning experiences for children than by even a faulty interpre- 
tation of the experience curriculum and what it implies. 

It is not our purpose here to define an experience curriculum. Our contribu- 
tors have given specificity to the term by their accounts of a wide variety of what, 
we believe, are good learning experiences for boys and girls. In an experience cur- 
riculum, as we envision it, children will have experiences in living and learning 
that are real and important to them as individuals and as members of a social group; 
experiences that are tailored to their particular stage of development and their 
particular needs. In the total program of living and learning there is a place for 
learning to read—and for reading; for having vicarious as well as direct experience; 
for the developing of all the skills of the three R’s; for acquiring knowledge that 
citizens of our modern world need. 

The contributors to this issue discuss the importance of child development as 
a basis for curriculum planning, the place of vicarious as well as direct experiences, 
the functional aspect of learning. They tell of real learning in teachers colleges as 
well as in elementary and secondary schools; in rural and urban communities. They 
illustrate how children and youth can have valuable experiences in problem solv- 
ing, in mastering communication skills, in analyzing group Processes, in partici- 
pating in social action, in helping with city planning, and in improving human re- 
lations. The suggestions are many and varied. They point the way, we believe, to 
improved instructional programs in our schools—-GAH 





Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.} Schools 
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Child Needs and the Curriculum— 








WILLARD C. OLSON 


If what has been called the experience curriculum is to truly meet the 
needs of individuals in our modern society, it must be founded on a 
sound knowledge of how those individuals learn and grow. In this ar- 
ticle* Willard C. Olson, director of research in child development, 
University of Michigan, points to important facts concerning the growth 
of children and their implications for the kind of curriculum we plan. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of 
human biology, each child must receive 
from the environment food, water, air, 
and shelter. He will engage in behavior 
appropriate to his stage of maturation in 
order to secure the necessary conditions. 
Biological needs also include rest and 
sleep for growth, repair of tissues, and 
the conservation of energy. There must 
be an orderly balance between intake 
and excretion with retention constitut- 
ing the materials for growth. 

In the early years the child is highly 
dependent on the mother and the im- 
mediate family and thus social relations 
become instrumental in the satisfaction 
of the primary biological needs. By and 
large, it is the derived needs with which 
the curriculum in school becomes con- 
cerned, At no time, however, can the so- 
called basic needs be ignored with im- 
punity. 

If we were dealing with a series of 
simple cultures in each of which all of 
the members were highly inbred, we 
would probably be much impressed 
with the role of social experiences in 
making children alike. In schools in 
most of our American communities, we 
are dealing with a highly heterogeneous 


*The materials in this article have been drawn 
from a book by the writer entitled Child Develop- 
ment to be published by D. C. Heath and Company 
early in 1949. 
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group of children. Teachers become, in 
any given community or district of it, 
very sensitive to wide individual differ- 
ences in maturation. A common assign- 
ment does not seem appropriate for chil- 
dren who vary so much in their rate of 
growing. The general public and par- 
ents, uninformed in these matters, regu- 
larly attempt to set “standards” which 
ignore the variability of the human ma- 
terial, or to legislate a cure for an ap- 
parent social need withovt technical 
consideration of the proces by which 
children grow. 


Fallacies in “Curriculum Offerings” 


After a social need has been located, a 
frequent step is to introduce formal cur- 
riculum content designed to meet that 
need. One of the first difficulties with 
this approach is that children learn only 
their responses and not necessarily the 
stimuli or assumed stimuli to which they 
are subjected. Having a given type of 
content in the curriculum does not nec- 
essarily mean, therefore, that any impor- 
tant learning i is being accomplished. 

In a very real sense, children hear and 
see with their brains and central nervous 
systems rather than with their peripheral 
organs such as the ears and the eyes. 
This means, of course, that many pre- 
sumed stimulating situations are actually 
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meaningless from the point of view of 
perception and learning. 

A second fallacy is the assumption 
that because something is in the cur- 
riculum and there seems to be some im- 
mediate learning, there will also be 
substantial retention. A long history of 
experimentation in the psychology of 
learning underlines the fact that non- 
sense material is learned with difficulty 
and is forgotten quickly. 

It is probable that this is one of the 
reasons why “drives” to build up a 
given achievement in a school system 
regularly fail even though there seems 
to be some immediate responsiveness. 
This may also be one of the reasons why 
there is so little relationship between the 
time allotted and the amount of learn- 
ing produced in any of the more formal 
areas of the curriculum. Unfortunately 

“going through the motions” can give 
the surface appearance of a constructive 
program and may be used to disarm re- 
actionary criticism even though the shal- 
lowness of the approach is readily dem- 
onstrable. 

It is true that children attempt to meet 
cultural requirements if the expected be- 
havior is in their available repertoire of 
possible responses. If unsuccessful, the 
usual sequence is that of frustration and 
aggression, frustration and regression, or 
the alternative of escape. 

Each child who is growing slowly 
runs the hazard of unreasonable ex- 
pectancy, some type of punishment, and 
the probability of disturbed social be- 
havior and its reverberations in the af- 
fective and emotional life. Personality 
tends to be an emergent in the inter- 
action between the individual and the 
society which sets directions and to 
which he refers his values. 
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Cultural Foundations of Personality 

The cultural anthropologists are ex- 
ploring currently the relationships be- 
tween child rearing practices in various 
simple cultures and the characteristics 
of the adult personality that is formed. 
The general technique i is to get the dura- 
tion and severity of bladder and bowel 
training, of weaning, of release from de- 
pendency, and of sex training and to re- 
late these to adult characteristics. Similar 
techniques are being applied to specific 
sub-groups within our own complex cul- 
ture. Sufficient is already known to ap- 
preciate that occupational, racial, re- 
gional, and familial differences exert 
important influences. 

Pediatric, psychologic, and _psychi- 
atric considerations have led to the 
advocacy of respect for self-regulatien 
in bodily functions and to a growth 
philosophy in matters of discipline and 
training. This trend is affecting a sub- 
stantial but unknown percentage of our 
current population of young parents 
and their children who represent the 
growing points of cultural change. In 
other new homes, both a strict regimen 
and a coercive philosophy are still the 
rule. 

The teacher in school is thus in a 
cultural dilemma. Should his practices 
be congruent with the cultural group 
or family from which the child comes 
or should he attempt to move in the 
direction in which investigations point 
and which seem hopeful for general 
improvement? As an instrument of so- 
ciety, it seems probable that schools 
must assist in generalizing the best that 
is known and most broadly based as of a 
given period. The school then courts the 
danger of becoming culturally discrep- 
ant unless linked with programs of pre- 
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parental, parent, and community edu- 
cation. 

What are some of the points of view 
and methods that appear to be con- 
sistent both with the nature of the child 
and the culture? 


Practice, Pacing, and Forcing 


While readiness for a new activity is 
often described as an emergent based 
upon the maturation of the child, 
should be noted that such emergence is 
accompanied by literally hundreds of 
hours of practice of the preliminary 
pattern and components of the coordi- 
nated act. Thus the infant in preparing 
to crawl spends much of his waking time 
in the exercise of arms and legs, in the 
tentative assumption of various postures, 
and in experimentation with different 
methods of producing forward motion. 

While forcing in the sense of prema- 
ture training is not successful in hasten- 
ing the coordinated process, it should be 
noted that self-instigated practice is al- 
most continuous and that a child readily 
cooperates with an interested adult in 
extending the range of his repertoire of 
experimental movements. This coopera- 
tion is most evident surrounding the 
nascent stage of emergence. An adult is 
simply disappointed if he attempts to 
establish the behavior at a prior period. 
If expectancy is in harmony with ma- 
turation, the adult has adopted a point 
of view sometimes described as “pac- 
ing.” : 

The healthy child is observing and re- 
hearsing continuously. His control of 
the environment is confined to the things 
that he finds in it, and is extended by the 
provision of new opportunities. 

One role of the teacher is to provide 
new experiences. Under the combined 
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influence of inner design and practice, 
the child becomes ready for more and 
more complex integrations. To assist 
these broader integrations is another of 
the important tasks of the teacher. A 
child tends to engage in any socially ap- 
proved behavior that is within his ca- 
pacity for successful response. The 
teacher gives direction to learning by 
approving comments indicating what 
are the socially approved types of be- 
havior. This is another important role 
of the teacher as an agent of the culture. 

The smoothly operating picture de- 
scribed above becomes garbled and con- 
fused if a parent ora teacher continually 
stimulates a child to activity for which 
he is unready, at which he fails, and 
for which he receives disapproval. Un- 
der a forcing plan the teacher or parent, 
by urging, scolding, and setting up ex- 
trinsic awards, attempts to bring the 
child up to some pre-conceived standard 
of excellence. Such methods commonly 
fail and bring about bad social and emo- 
tional repercussions. The only protec- 
tion from such insult open to a child is 
to avoid and escape the experience or to 
fight back so as to remove the discom- 
fort of an impossible situation. 

Seeking behavior and self-selection 
have been demonstrated to give excellent 
cues as to methods for meeting the needs 
of individual children in such widely 
varying areas as infant feeding, elimi- 
nation, sleeping, reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic. In a broader and social sense 
we are concerned with the active par- 
ticipation of the learner in the experi- 
ences which he is to incorporate. 


Child Participation 
A frequent objection to the partici- 
pation of children in the determination 
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of their experiences is that their interests 
will be whimsical. As a matter of fact, 
they are seldom such and even a modi- 
cum of group planning serves to rule 
out the trivial. 

It should be noted that the values of 
the culture are represented by the prior 
history of the child in the home, by the 
continuing relationship with parents, by 
the physical setting of the school, by the 
teacher, and by the available supply of 
instructional materials and experiences 
in the school and community. There 
have been repeated demonstrations that 
new values may be obtained without the 
sacrifice of basic skills and information. 
There is no essential conflict between 
the wise nurture of growth, and the 
purposes of education as full living in 
the present, preparation for the future, 
and community improvement. 

How are children to be brought into 
contact through organized education 
with those aspects of the culture which 
are historic and make for stabilization 
and at the same time to develop an ap- 
proach to contemporary problems 
which makes for continuous useful par- 
ticipation in social groups? 

If it were possible to establish priori- 
ties of interests for young children in 
general, contemporary life situations 
would probably be first, future life sit- 
uations second, and the past would 
probably be third. Concepts of time 
tend to develop in young children in 
the above order. The productive activ- 
ity of scholars is such as to insure a 
supply of instructional materials for all 
three phases. 

Only the living, pulsating classroom 
in operation, however, can be really up- 
to-date in supplying contemporary life 
experiences. It is found that wherever 
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children are allowed to participate in 
planning, they tend to inject those things 
which are current in their homes, in the 
community, and in the world. A real 
understanding of the present usually re- 
quires some study of the past and a for- 
ward look. Contemporary problems re- 
quire for a solution all of the basic tools 
which schools aspire to nurture in chil- 
dren. If any one doubts this, he should 
examine the detailed evaluations that 
have been made in modern and tradi- 
tional schools. 


Evaluation of Differences in Growth 


The modern school is making a defi- 
nite attempt to extend the range of 
learning experiences for children. The 
fundamental hypothesis underlying this 
attempt is that children learn what they 
experience. Many of the qualitative dif- 
ferences in school programs can only 
be appraised on the basis of a descrip- 
tion of the extent to which children are 
engaged in various activities, reasonably 
related to the outcomes expected. 

Thus modern schools tend to keep 
individual, small group, and total class 
activity in good balance. They tend to 
devote a larger percentage of time to 
physical needs and to manipulative ex- 
periences. The more formal and tradi- 
tional schools place a greater stress on 
verbal learning. The more modern 
school maintains an alternation between 
active and passive occupations while the 
more formal school requires the children 
to sit in their seats for a larger fraction 
of the school day. 

Detailed appraisals that have been 
made with the aid of tests and observa- 
tional instruments regularly demonstrate 
a high degree of similarity in those areas 
of experience that formal and traditional 
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schools have in common, with substantial 
differences in those areas in which they 
do not share to any marked extent. Chil- 
dren in schools with modern practices 
have been found to excel in honesty, in 
ability to plan and take the initiative, 
and in the success with which they 
translate their knowledge into action and 
production. 


Guides to Desirable Experiences 


The knowledge of children and of 
society finds its important tests in the 
types of curriculum experiences pro- 
vided by schools and teachers and in 
the methods for the harmonization of 


Experiences to. Meet Goals 


internal needs and external requirements. 
Accepting the fact of individual differ- 
ences, the modern teacher has the task 
of helping all children to grow. 

The full involvement of the learner is 
a clue to method and one guide to nec- 
essary and desirable experiences. A sec- 
ond guide exists in the nature of society 
and the possibilities of organized know!l- 
edge and community resources. Schools 
that seem to differ markedly on the sur- 
face are surprisingly similar in areas of 
common experience but differ in the 
qualitative areas in which lie many of 
the objectives and needs of modern 
society. 








J. CECIL PARKER 


In looking at the question of the place of direct and vicarious experi- 
ences in the learning situation, J. Cecil Parker, associate professor of 
education at the University of California, Berkeley, suggests that the 
question is not one of either-or. Rather, he maintains, it is that of 
using both types of experiences in terms of the accomplishment of 
purposes. Mr. Parker’s analysis points clearly toward the essential 
characteristics of real and effective learning. 


STUDENTS LEARN BEST when the 
experiences they have are interesting 
and important to them as individuals 
and members of a group. Sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? 

When we dig a little deeper we dis- 
cover that we really learn when we 
must—to achieve certain goals and 
values. Changes in behavior are, without 
doubt, made in order to accomplish 
something that the learner thinks im- 
portant. The extent to which an indi- 
vidual participates in learning experi- 
ences planned for him depends primarily 
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upon the meaningfulness with which 
he discovers relationships between the 
learning experiences and his goals that 
he is sure are significant. In other words, 
the change in behavior is secondary in 
import to the realization of his purposes. | 

This over-simplified statement of the 
relationship between learning experi- 
ences and goals or purposes may well 
serve as the major clue in making deci- 
sions regarding the many problems of 
what types of experiences to provide in 
schools for learners. Should the experi- 
ences provided be real? Should they be 
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vicarious? Should they be both? If so, 
in what proportions and when? 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
consideration of these issues to review 
the historical development of practices 
in schools regarding the persisting prob- 
blem of direct versus indirect experi- 
ence, of real experience as compared 
with vicarious. In contrast, two general 
theses are presented and developed 
briefly. Space limitations prevent the 
utilization of extensive illustrations. 


Selections of Experiences for Learn- 
ers Must Be Based Upon Considera- 
tion of Potential Contributions to 
Ends Desired. 


Self-Direction Is Imperative 


Public schools are seeking to attain 
learning products that make it possible 
for our democratic society to continue 
to exist and to improve as well as to 
make it possible for individuals to live 
effectively in that society. This means 
that the achievement of a high degree of 
self-direction on the part of the learner 
is crucial. The basic sources of these 
purposes are the commitment of the 
people of the United States to democ- 
racy as the way of doing things and 
the method of accomplishing organized 
group purposes. This dictates as the 
major function of public education the 
task of making it possible for each stu- 
dent to become increasingly effective in 
meeting situations in a democracy that is 
continuously changing, improving, and 
playing a significant world role. 


Democratic Living Points the Way 

We are more and more concerned 
about facility with processes of living 
democratically. The competencies that 
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are necessary for the individual and the 
group to arrive at appropriate demo- 
cratic behavior in specific situations are 
the crux of our answers to the problems 
of what types of learning experiences 
to provide for students in public schools. 


Goals Govern Selection 

School experiences, real or vicarious, 
direct or indirect, must be selected that 
offer the greatest potentials for achiev- 
ing our purposes. One key to effective 
selection resides in relationships of the 
experiences chosen to our purposes and 
to the goals of the student. 

The lad who works for a grade in 
English class so that he can continue 
to participate in sports is aware of a re- 
lationship between the grade and his 
goal—participation in sports. This is 
true because the school is making it so, 
but it is not a particularly meaningful 
relationship to the learner since he is 
certain that he can play basketball effi- 
ciently without the English class or a 
passing grade. 

One group of students confronted 
with an increasing number of cases of 
athletes foot asked the physical educa- 
tion teacher to help them determine the 
causes and how to avoid them. In this 
way they were confident of a direct re- 
lationship between the activity or ex- 
periences and their goals. They initiated 
and carried through a project to make 
individual shower clogs (outside of 
“regular” school experiences) and used 
them successfully as a solution to the 
problem. 


Relationships Must Be Clear 

If our objectives are to become the 
purposes of the learner, real experiences 
must be provided that make it possible 
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for him to relate his needs, his values, 
and his goals to the purposes of the 
school and vice versa. This means an 
increasing proportion of direct and real 
experiences supported by interpretative 
vicarious experiences. The support that 
comes from helping the learner see the 
connections between each learning ac- 
tivity and past experience, what others 
have learned, and future action is most 
significant. It helps i in the discovery of 
meaning as it assists in seeing the full 
significance of what was done. 

The reverse is equally true as mean- 
ingful concepts are rooted in first-hand 
perceptual experiences. The use of ap- 
propriate subject matter, of appropriate 
drill, and the like embedded in vicarious 
experiences is essential. The crucial as- 
pect, when considered in the light of 
our ends, is the necessity for a direct 
relationship, observable by the learner, 
of the vicarious activities to what is 
done and to goals that are accepted as 
important. 

The student may memorize the order 
of the presidential administrations; learn 
the names of current government of- 
ficials; solve geometric propositions be- 
cause it is an assigned task. There may 
be effectiveness in securing the imme- 
diate change in behavior desired by the 
teacher, but the important considera- 
tions have to do with the real impacts 
upon the objectives of the school and 
the goals of the learner. Are we seeking 
increased docility or greater self-direc- 
tion? Are we struggling for attitudes 
of eagerness to learn or hostility and 
antagonism toward the activity con- 
cerned? 

The selection of our means cannot be 
separated from our ends. Sheer econ- 
omy of learning indicates that the selec- 
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tion of our means and our ends must be 
in relationship to the valued goals of 
the learner and his processes of acquir- 
ing and changing his goals. The school 
has to make a choice between a pre- 
ponderance of vicarious experiences 
supported by numerous pressure de- 
vices and a preponderance of real ex- 
periences supported by relationships to 
goals and by vicarious experiences that 
directly contribute to the attainment of 
valued goals. 


Selections of Experiences for Learn- 
ers Must Be Based Upon Considera- 
tion of How Individuals and Groups 
Learn. 


Changed Behavior Results 


The most important characteristic of 
learning is that the result is changed 
behavior in seeking a goal. If we want 
a student to behave democratically we 
must provide experiences in which he 
acts democratically and achieves goals 
that he values. This makes essential real 
experiences in which he gets things 
done. 


Intrinsic Motivation Gives a Clue 


For effective learning to take place 
there must be motivation. That is, the 
learner must have interest in achieving 
something and be aware of the need to 
act in order to achieve it. We are con- 
vinced that intrinsic motivation is su- 
perior to extrinsic. 

Do real or vicarious experiences of- 
fer greater possibilities of achieving in- 
trinsic motivation? The evidence seems 
ample to respond that direct and real 
experiences provide much greater and 
more effective motivation. In fact, the 
only really effective Way to motivate 
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vicarious experiences is to bring about 
a definite relationship between the. vi- 
carious experiences and goals _incor- 
porated in real situations, 


Permanence Grows from Use 


Learning products are remembered 
when they are used in situations and 
under conditions that are satisfying. A 
great many of the learning products 
achieved in school tend to slip away be- 
cause they are not used. The principal 
problem in spelling is to spell words 
in their normal settings—writing of all 
kinds. | 

Certainly real experiences have ad- 
vantages over vicarious ones in provid- 
ing for the need to use learning prod- 
ucts. The real experiences, of necessity, 
are part and parcel of everyday situa- 
tions. If our hopes are for permanence 
of learning products in the fields of 
science, it is necessary for them to be 
acquired in relation to everyday situa- 
tions. Reading about democracy devel- 
ops ability to read about democracy. 
To learn to practice democratic pro- 
cedures requires that they be used in 
achieving valued goals. 


Range of Availability 
of Learning Products 

Learning products vary widely in 
their availability to learners in differing 
situations. It is our aim to make them 
available in as wide a range of situa- 
tions as possible in school and out. 

One profitable lead in this respect is 
that of achieving the learning product 
under circumstances like those in which 
it is normally used. If learning the logic 
of Euclid is to make logical thinking 
available to the learner in a wide range 
of situations, it has to be learned by 
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using it in a wide range of situations. It 
will be noted that this means a wide 
range of real situations—real to the 
learner and to the democratic society 
of which he is a part. 


Readiness Needs Examination 


Students are always ready to learn 
some things and not ready to learn 
others. We have discovered much about 
readiness for reading but very little 
about readiness in other areas except 
that it is possible to provide experiences 
that create readiness for particular learn- 
ing activities. 

In terms of the known relationships 
between learning and the realization of 
purposes it seems reasonable to assume 
that readiness is the result of previous 
and present experiences and, further, 
that direct experiences offer superior 
possibilities of contributing to readiness 
for learning. This is because of the pos- 
sible intimate relationships to goals. 
What students do when they are free of 
adult domination is a most fruitful 
source of material from which to make 
selections of learning experiences. 


Evaluation of Progress Is Essential 


We learn most effectively when we 
are aware of progress toward the 
achievement of our goal. It helps if we 
evaluate our progress frequently. It is 
most meaningful if we evaluate our 
progress in terms of goals that are in- 
trinsicaly significant. For this to be pos- 
sible there must be real objectives that 
are incorporated in actual situations. 


Learners’ Purposes Are Served 

It is possible to continue the analysis 
indefinitely, but any amount of analysis 
continues to add up to the selection of 
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a preponderance of real experiences 
supported by direct relationships to 
goals and by vicarious experiences that 
contribute intrinsically. A military in- 
struction manual (1943) emphasized 
doing and doing together. Schools may 
well accept this idea and consider this 
procedure—“Tell him how, tell him 
why, show him how, have him to do it 
in slow motion, have him do it in as 
nearly normal situation as possible, eval- 
uate strengths and weaknesses with him, 
and finally have him do it over.” 
Educational effectiveness can be re- 
duced when vicarious experiences are 
not used to add meaning to real experi- 


What's the Use? 


versus What's the Use! 


ences. Direct experience can fail al- 
most as readily as vicarious. The learner 
may not know what is behind what he 
does in the direct experience. The cru- 
cial point is the relationship of the ex- 
perience to the accomplishment of pur- 
poses. 

It is not a question of direct ver- 
sus vicarious experiences. The problem 
is one of selecting experiences for learn- 
ers upon the basis of means and ends 
together. The selection in the present 
and the future must increase the pro- 
portion of real, direct experiences—for 
they must be related to learners’ pur- 
poses to be vital. 








EDNA L. STERLING 


The functional aspect of learning is extremely important, says Edna L. 
Sterling, director of language arts in Seattle, and emphasizes a balance 
of content and practical procedure in the use of content in any experi- 


ence curriculum. 


“IF IT ISN’T USEFUL, what’s the 
use?” might easily be the query of a 
modern Alice in this land of increasing 
wonders. In the section on Home Dec- 
oration of a recent issue of The New 
York Times, the caption of a picture 
read “Decoration Today Means Plan- 
ning Rooms for Use.” The new presi- 
dent of Columbia University in his in- 
augural address said that the purpose of 
education is “to prepare the student for 
an effective personal and social life in 
a free society.” And so we may say 
with Alice “Would it be of any use?” to 
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try to find out what kind of learning i is 
useful. 


What Are We After? 


The word “functional” is employed 
today so frequently and so generally in 
discussion of matters educational that 
Alice and all her following come to 
wonder whether it applies to cabbages 
or kings and whether it really gets one 
out of the hole or in it. 

Just for the sake of adventure, sup- 
pose we assume that learning in the mod- 
ern world should serve a definite pur- 
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pose and, much of the time, a very 
practical use. In other days, certainl: 
the ability to discourse, to write, and 
to read gave status, established position, 
and often were qualities that marked 
the gentleman. In the eras following the 
establishment of printing and other 
media of communication, literacy has 
come to be an accepted condition for 
all persons, and the kinds of abilities and 
learnings needed have, and are, passing 
through series of changes. With these 
changes of standards, students as well 
as teachers are continually evaluating 
not only the content to be learned, but 
the procedures by which growth results. 

Differences in individual interests, 
needs, and abilities are accepted today 
as realities in any situation; and, there- 
fore, any discussion of functional learn- 
ing is necessarily in terms of wide varia- 
tions. A study of the problem must also 
consider that function be thought of as 
both immediate and as long range. A 
child may need to distinguish carefully 
between the words was and saw when 
he begins to read; but he needs even 
more to have a desire to read, an interest 
in reading. He must also establish profit- 
able habits of thinking and getting 
thought; he must learn not only to pick 
up complete thought units quickly, but 
he must form correct behavior habits of 
the body, especially of eyes, such as left 
to right progression and increased eye 
span through a continual extension ‘of 
phrasing. Such habits, if properly di- 
rected, continue growth toward inde- 
pendence, self-assurance, and _satisfac- 
tion. 

If we believe that education should 
give each individual personal growth, 
independence, and satisfaction; if edu- 
cation should equip him through ex- 
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perience to live not only with himself 
but with his fellow beings, then we 
must measure the value of learnings not 
in terms of facts acquired and books 
read but through behavior and estab- 
lished habits of improved living. 


Learning for Living 
Today and Tomorrow 

The vision and planning necessary for 
long-term procedures is the job of the 
teacher or of the general curriculum 
committees. The child will seek what 
he immediately needs to know, but he 
is at many stages of development en- 
tirely unable to envision either what he 
will need or the proper order and se- 
quence in which these learnings and 
abilities can be most profitably acquired. 
Schools are increasingly offering better 
guidance and counseling for the full 
school program. Let us consider here 
only the curriculum planning and the 
ways by which the classroom teacher 
may make the work that young people 
carry on profitable in itself as well as a 
satisfactory preparation for the next 
step in progress. 

If the purpose of education is “to 
prepare the student for effective per- 
sonal and social life in a free society,” 
he must begin to live in an effective 
manner the day he enters nursery school 
or kindergarten, for what we expect to 
be tomorrow we must begin to be to- 
day. Many homes, of course, have estab- 
lished right habits of thinking and act- 
ing, of consideration and independence. 
Let us, however, confine this discussion 
to the classroom. 


Varied Skills Result 


Recently I received from a primary 
group an invitation to visit their class- 
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room. The preparation of the invita- 
tion had involved purposeful use of 
print script, spelling, sentence word- 
ing, and illustrations. The sending of the 
invitation gave training not only in 
writing a note, but it developed an ap- 
preciation of when notes may be used, 

At the door, guests were welcomed 
by a host and a hostess. The morning 
program proceeded entirely from pupil 
direction and leadership. When music 
was needed the teacher, from an in- 
conspicuous corner, adjusted the needle 
or changed a record. Otherwise the class 
chairman or a committee chairman di- 
rected the activties. 

“We have built and furnished this 
house,” said the chairman, pointing to a 
series of rooms in the corner,” and we 
are going to tell you how we did it.” 

“T am chairman of the furniture com- 
mittee,” began Jimmie, with a hissing 
enunciation, because he was waiting for 
two front teeth, “and these are the mem- 
bers of my committee.” 

As each child was introduced sep- 
arately, he told what special job he had 
had and described the work he had 
done. The children had _ collected 
wooden crates and boxes from the cor- 
ner store, and we were told what a kind 
man and good neighbor Mr. Cox had 
been. They told not only how they 
had constructed tables, chairs, sink, and 
cupboard, but they displayed samples 
of the different materials and revealed 
how much observing there had been of 
materials used in the houses about the 
neighborhood. 

Next the committee, which had made 
curtains, table coverings, and towels, 
was introduced. They named the ar- 
ticles and displayed designs. Other com- 
muttees reported on trees and birds in 
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their region; they read stories, gave 
verses, songs, and dances related to their 
work. The morning program was an 
excellent summary of all the activties in 
progress. Through their presentation, 
the children had found a normal ex- 
pression, a use that gave others as well 
as themselves pleasure. 


Getting Started Is the Problem 


“But,” you say, “such a procedure is 
easy in the primary school where the 
activities are simple and all work is a 
kind of play anyway.’ 

Perhaps teachers in the middle and 
upper grades can follow the lead of the 
lower grades. Isn’t the whole problem 
more than anything else a way of be- 
ginning? Isn’t the approach the i impor- 
tant thing? Instead of assuming that 
young people must learn what was in 
the textbooks fifty or a hundred years 
ago, perhaps we and they need to dis- 
cover what is serviceable in America for 
today and tomorrow. 

Many things i important in former days 
will never be active experiences of mod- 
ern youth. Interesting as the experience 
might be, navigators today will hardly 
need to know how to man a large sail- 
ing vessel or a river stern-wheeler. The 
ledger system of accounting used in the 
country store has been replaced by an 
office of card files and photographic 
records that individualizes both work 
and responsibilities. The worker in a 
store still needs to write legibly, to re- 
cord accurately, to meet persons gra- 
ciously, and to keep his balance and 
poise in case of an emergency. 


Which Procedure Makes for Growth? 


Perhaps the course of study prescribes 
the teaching of measurements. Mrs. 
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Plan in Room 7 arranges a series of as- 
signments from the textbook with dates 
for corrected work to be filed. She 
realizes that many of the children will 
not be able to “do” the arithmetical pro- 
cesses and so she “assigns” “extra” prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division. The children are very 
quiet as they “do their sums.” 

Mrs. Ready in Room 8 has always 
had an ear for listening. She knows the 
boys are dissatisfied with the playfield, 
but, because they are in the habit of 
coming to her with their problems, she 
does not need to contrive. The boys 
tell her, “The baseball diamond isn’t laid 
out right”—(or maybe it is the football 
field or the tennis courts). “It is too 
small”—(or too narrow or too some- 
thing). They want something done. 

Mrs. Ready is interested but not ex- 
cited. “We'll need to study the prob- 
lem before we ask for help. We can get 
what we want only if we know exactly 
where the faults lie and exactly how the 
improvements can be made. Shall we 
send a committee out to get some facts 
for us, to take some measurements? The 
rest of us can discuss and plan just what 
other steps will have to be taken.” 

The class discovers they need to col- 
lect information and arrange the data in 
an orderly, clear form for presentation 
to someone else. They know the man- 
ner of this presentation, whether oral 
or written, must be carefully planned 
so that the i impression may be favorable 
to their enterprise. They discover that 
if the principal has to ask for com- 
munity aid, he will write a letter and 
so they understand that his assistance 
will be more likely if they have fur- 
nished him with all the facts in a form 
so that he can use them. 
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The Action Program Is Fun 


Without further analysis, it is easy to 
see that Mrs. Plan will have a teacher- 
routined learning situation in which she 
controls conditions and actions. She can 
easily test to see who have “passed” and 
who have “failed.” On the other hand 
Mrs, Ready will be the center of a series 
of expanding activities, many of them 
developing up to a point without her di- 
rect supervision or knowledge. She, as 
well as many of the young people, will 
become informed through reports and 
group or intergroup discussion. 

In both situations some of the same 
skills will be needed. In Room 7 the 
skills processes will be carried on for 
themselves. In Room 8 the collection 
of data, the arithmetical work will be 
for a real purpose in which the chil- 
dren have personal interest. Moreover, 
the latter process involves experiences of 
collecting information, organizing facts, 
arranging situations, and planning, pre- 
paratory to oral or written reports. Sum- 
maries, group discussion, and letter writ- 
ing, none of which will have a real place 
in the assigned lessons, will follow nat- 
urally. (That’s the reason they’re called 
lessons, the Gryphon remarked to Alice: 
because they lessen from day to day). 


The World Becomes the Test 


All areas can profitably be ap- 
proached functionally, but the language 
arts have daily, practical uses because 
communication is at the center of all 
social, community, and world problems. 
There is still too much teaching about 
language and too little actual experience 
in the active use of language processes. 
There is too much talk about how to do 
and too little time given to learning by 
doing. 
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Rules for spelling, punctuation, or 
pronunciation are summaries which 
young people should learn to formulate 
through actual discovery of the way 
language grows and changes. Recital of 
rules is valueless if the application of the 
law has not become an action pattern. 
Drill is profitable only if it is carried on 
to fix an understood concept. The 
changing quality of language makes the 
world today the best possible textbook. 


Get Your Balance 

The unit method of planning and 
working together utilizes situations for 
learning that call for collecting informa- 
tion through reading, listening, or ob- 
serving, for thinking through and or- 
ganizing thought, and for communi- 
cating thought through either speaking 
or writing. A group project which re- 
quires use of facts that need to be as- 
sembled, arranged, evaluated for ac- 
ceptance or rejection, and finally con- 
densed into a summary report for the 
group to use is an active, live language 
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experience. Reports that are to be given 
before a new audience, letters that are 
for securing results are more than “ex- 
ercises.” Language usage, punctuation, 
and spelling improve when social status 

r “business” advance are recognized 
as immediate results. The organization 
of a high school Speakers’ Bureau by 
the Red Cross is a practical way of giv- 
ing speaking experience and of establish- 
ing good public relations in the com- 
munity. That the Toastmasters’ Club 
members advocate the same type of 
speech plan used in the school—intro- 
duction, proof, conclusion—that they 
insist on audience relationship and pro- 
hibit memorization of written text only 
strengthens the work being carried on 
in the high school classroom. 

“The great art of riding,” says Alice’s 
Knight, “is to keep your balance prop- 
erly.” And so it is with learning; a 
proper balance of content and prac- 
tical procedure in the use of content 
will keep most of us mounted and rid- 
ing in the right direction. 


To keep the readers of EpucationaL LrapersHIP up to the minute as 
the February meeting plans progress—the speakers scheduled for general 
sessions are, at present, Willard Goslin of Pasadena, Robert L. Weaver of 
New York University, and Eleanor Roosevelt, U. S. delegate to the United 
Nations. All persons who have pre-registered will receive a convention hand- 
book from the ASCD office very soon. The January News Exchange will in- 
clude final news notes on the convention—it will be in your mail box in the 
next few days. Program copies will be mailed to all ASCD members in mid- 
January. There is ample time for you to plan to be in New York at the Hotel 
Commodore February 13-16. We hope to see you there. 
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TZeacher Education 
Gets ata Real Problem 





ALICE V. KELIHER 


Whether you teach five- or fifteen-year-olds, future teachers or those 
well-seasoned in the game, there are certain standards by which you 


can judge whether “activities” 


result in learning that makes a differ- 


ence. So maintains Alice V. Keliher, professor of education at New 
York University, and aptly illustrates her point with a story of a sum- 


mer school workshop. 


SOME SUMMERS AGO I was teach- 
ing a course called “The Activity Pro- 
gram. ” A student enrolled joyfully say- 
ing, “My superintendent says we have 
to teach activity beginning this fall. I’m 
so glad I can find out how to do it this 
summer.” 

Unfortunately this getting on a band 
wagon without adequate understanding 
of the meaning of the activity approach 
to education characterized too many 
school people in ate early days of the 

“activity” program.’ > Teachers looked 
for patterns and formulae. “How do 
you do it?” they asked in bewilderment. 
Superintendents issued directives to un- 
prepared teachers to launch new pro- 
grams of activity. Too often activity for 
its own sake without depth or direction 
was exalted. Many communities repu- 
diated it as shallow and aimless and, 
knowing no better pattern, demanded a 
return to recitation-drill techniques and 
priorities of the three R’s. 


Living Is Believing 

Educational leaders today know that 
we cannot secure changes in teachers 
by directives, nor by supplying patterns 
and formulae. Real changes in teachers 
and their approach to children come 
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when their own deepest convictions 
change and when they have learned to 
believe in and live the new. The leaders 
and the teachers of teachers must be- 
lieve so much in the thing they hope to 
produce that they themselves live it. The 
severest test of all is the question, “Am 
I asking teachers to do as I say, or to do 
as I do?” 

Far too many teachers colleges fail 
this test. Professors lecture to large 
classes and give examinations on the 
superiority of small classes, student ac- 
tivity, and the damaging effects of ex- 
aminations! 

The workshop is one approach to 
teacher education that has developed in 
an effort to bring theory and practice 
together. The basic premise back of a 
genuine workshop is that whatever the 
students are to learn they must live. For 
they will Jearn it to the degree that they 


live it. They will carry it on in their 


own work to the degree that they have 
lived it, liked it, and believed in it. 


A Close-Up of a Workshop 

We could cite many examples of ef- 
fective use of activity methods in 
teacher education. The one closest to 
me is the summer workshop carried on 
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by New York University’s Center for 
Human Relations Studies this past sum- 
mer. Several sections operated concur- 
rently. The 250 students were some- 
times together as a whole group for 
key speakers and important movies 
and dramatic presentations. Much of 
their work, however, was done in 
smaller groups around basic themes, The 
group of fifty-five teachers with whom 
I worked focused on child develop- 
ment and problems of community or- 
ganization for the welfare of children. 

We spent the first two sessions get- 
ting to know each other. We found that 
we came from all parts of the world as 
well as the United States. As we intro- 
duced ourselves and presented charac- 
teristic problems of our own, we real- 
ized, as always, how much students have 
to give to each other in pooling their 
experience and thinking through their 
mutual problems. 


In our next session we looked at the 
photographs of children and youth 
taken by Marian Palfi on a Rosenwald 
Fellowship. Her pictures are eloquent 
evidence of the unmet needs of children 
in all parts of the country. “But,” pro- 
ested one student, “that’s what we see 
around us here. All of those pictures 
could have been taken within five blocks 
of this school.” 


A Laboratory at Hand 

And that was true, indeed. For our 
laboratory was at our feet. This work- 
shop was housed in a New York City 
public school building. Any approach 
to the school building afforded oppor- 
tunity to see children—little ones and 
big ones—playing ball in the street, car- 
rying on card games in vestibules, con- 
gregating in empty rubbish-littered lots, 
precariously perched on fire escapes. 
Here, right around us, were real jobs to 





Courtesy Center for Human Relations Studies 


The children in the neighborhood 
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do—tasks from which we could learn 
how we might survey, assess, and meet 
the needs of children. 

The truth of this observation was at- 
tested to by many students. We agreed 
then and there to survey child needs in 
the neighborhood in which we were 
meeting and use that as a point of de- 
parture for our summer’s study of child 
development. For surely, we said, what- 
ever we do in relation to real children 
here will help us in dealing with the 
problems of our real children at home. 


Taking Our First Look 

Since the awareness of how much 
students can learn from each other was 
growing, it was not surprising that a 
member of the group suggested a plan 
by which more people could get to 
know each other; and the plan was ac- 
cepted. The survey of the community 
was to be made in teams of three drawn 
from a hat at random so that folks could 
have a chance to get to know each other. 

Since this was the neighborhood in 
which I lived, I was asked to suggest 
the focal points to which the teams 
should go. I did my homework and came 
the next day w ith typed slips of sugges- 
tions such as the following: 


Go to the nearest movie theater. Interview 
the manager and find out what experiences 
he has with children and their parents. 


Walk west to the docks. See whether there 
are children in this area and find out what 
they are doing. 

Go to 21st Street between 8th and 9th Ave- 
nues. Note how many children are play- 
ing in this block, where they are, and what 
they are doing. 


About eighteen such assignments 
were drawn by teams of three; and the 
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students scattered for a full morning of 
photographing, sketching, interviewing, 
recording, and observing. They found 
the neighborhood teeming with chil- 
dren of all ages, eager to talk, delighted 
to be photographed, ready with sugges- 
tions, friendly to the point of inviting 
them to take a hand in the card game. 


People Give Us Leads 

The discussions of the next few days 
were rich, animated, meaningful. The 
movie manager had turned out to be 
quite a child psychologist. He con- 
tended he had to be for children were 
left by parents at eleven in the morning, 
sandwich in a bag, with instructions to 
return home at five in the afternoon. 
Dismayed and unbelieving, students ex- 
cused themselves from the discussion the 
next morning, stationed themselves at 
the theater at ten-thirty, saw two par- 
ents in rapid succession deposit a five- 
and then a five-and-a-half-year-old in- 
side the door, and then disappear. 

Children who were swimming off the 
docks in polluted water had talked 
freely of their preference for the river 
over the indoor chlorinated pools. They 
talked readily, too, about their choice of 
the rubbish-littered lot rather than a 
small supervised playground across the 
streets where adults used the handball 
court and elderly folk pre-empted the 
benches. 

The candy store owner had talked of 
his liking for the children and their 
loyalty to him. The delicatessen owner 
was observed speaking newly-acquired 
Spanish to Puerto Rican newcomers. 

The dangers of traffic appalled the 
students, One said, “The kids think of 


the heavy trucks and speeding cars” 


more as a nuisance than a menace.” 
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We emerged from these reports and 
discussions with a deeper appreciation 
of the role of the movie manager, the 
store keeper, the policeman, and all the 
other adults who influence the lives of 
the children. Those of us who hadn’t 
done so read A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. All of us shared a firm resolve to do 
something to help better the conditions 
for children in this area. 


We Take Action 

We knew that several community 
groups, including the parents’ associa- 
tion of the school on 21st Street, had 
petitioned to have the street closed to 
through traffic and made into a play 
area. Two deaths and a serious acci- 
dent had occurred in this one block 
during the past year. An extra push 
from us could help in the effort to 
close the street. 

But this called for hard facts. A stu- 
dent, himself a member of a teachers 
college faculty, proposed and organized 
a ten-minute sample check of traffic 
through this street during all of the day- 
light hours for a week. Members of 
the workshop voluntered and faithfully 
clocked traffic. 

In the meantime, students were work- 
ing on a three-dimensional presentation 
of conditions in the neighborhood. In 
the arts and crafts labogatory they made 
miniatures of the houses, docks, theaters, 
and a montage which cried out with 
the unmet needs of the children. The 
traffic survey committee made a beau- 
tiful graphic chart showing the hun- 
dreds of vehicles passing through this 
block in the daylight hours. An indi- 
vidual student had volunteered to ex- 
tract from our discussions whatever 
basic principles we arrived at and those 
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basic human needs we highlighted. She, 
too, presented this in graphic form. 


An Examination That Made a Difference 


The last week we had our final ex- 
amination—we made our presentation 
to the city authorities! We had our facts. 
They were indisputable. We had pic- 
toralized them in graphic and compell- 
ing form. We had our own convictions 
of what the children in this neighbor- 
hood needed. The authorities came and 
listened—a city councilman, the chair- 
mafi of the Police Coordinating Council 
for the area, the policeman in charge of 
youth services, the area representative 
of the Welfare Council, and a repre- 
sentative of the city-wide Health Coun- 
cil. They listened and were impressed. 
A week later 21st Street was closed to 
through traffic and is now a play area. 

Certainly many groups worked for 
and are responsible for this action, but 
these summer students did their part 
in getting the job done. A card went 
out to them thanking them for their 
share in a job well done. 

Much more should be told of indi- 
vidual conferences, of the work of an 
elected steering committee who actually 
saw to it that no one was lonely and 
isolated and helped plan the sequence of 
events, of the student organized and 
operated library, of the parties, the ball 
game, the all- day boat trip. These were 
all part of the workshop plan of learn- 
ing by doing. 


Principles Remain the Same 


It doesn’t matter whether we are talk- 
ing about an activity program for chil- 
deus or a plan for teacher education; 
the same basic principles of learning 
hold. 
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b> Learning is an active process. When a 
student learns something it is because he 
himself has done something. He has 
changed. He has experienced something. 
Therefore, the role of the teacher is to so 
arrange things that the student is chal- 
leriged and free to learn. 

b Each student has a different tempo and 
differing techniques of learning. There- 
fore, the teacher plans with the group a 
variety of activities in which each may 
function best. 

b& Students learn much from each other. 
Oftentimes they teach each other from a 
richness of experience the teacher does not 
have and they share problems fruitfully. 
Therefore, the teacher makes many op- 
portunities for students to know each other 
well and share with each other. 





> Students learn best when they are do- 
ing something real. 

m And they carry into their own work 
optimism and determination as well as 
techniques when they feel they have been 
party to a job well done. 


These are essentials of the activity ap- 
proach to learning. They are not for- 
mulae and tricks. Each teacher and each 
class must discover anew their applica- 
tions, Each fresh discovery builds cou- 
rage and faith. Active-mindedness, the 
inquiring spirit, the zest for a real job— 
well done—are fundamentals of the mo- 
rality of democracy. This is the activity 
approach to education! 


Teacher Education in England—_— 


I. N. DICKINSON 


Among the many delightful and stimulating experiences enjoyed by 
participants in the UNESCO seminar on the Education and Training 
of Teachers was the opportunity to see several of the English Emer- 
gency Teacher Training Colleges. Not only were we impressed with 
the positive way in which these colleges were meeting the problem of 
teacher shortage, but we were interested in their possible impact on the 
education of both teachers and children in England. It was my privilege 
to spend one day at the Wall Hail Training College in Hertfordshire. 
I am, therefore, particularly pleased to include in this issue of EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP an account by Miss I. N. Dickinson, 
principal of the College, of the way in which an experience curriculum 
functions in teacher education. Miss W. M. Pearce and Miss M. E. 
Davies, members of the College staff, assisted in the preparation of the 
article—_GAH 


IN MAY 1945 the first Emergency 
Training College in England was opened 
at Wall Hall, Aldenham, Hertfordshire. 
The house, built on an older founda- 
tion early in the nineteenth century and 
standing in particularly beautiful park- 
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land, was owned for many years by 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the American mil- 
lionnaire. Of no particular period of 
architecture, the pseudo-medieval fa- 
¢ade of the house, covered with richly 
colored creeper, captures the imagina- 
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tion of students who enjoy the homeli- 
ness and informality of the comfort- 
able, spacious rooms inside—rooms 
varying in style from ivory and gilt 
classical decoration, silk wallpapers, and 
oak, paneling, to the least attractive but 
practical and light construction hall 
neatly hidden in the backyard. 

The College was intended to provide 
a residential course of eighteen months’ 
duration for one hundred women who 
would teach in primary schools—that is, 
children from two to eleven years of 
age. The original staff consisted of 
women with varied experience and 
background, only one of whom, with 
the exception of the principal, had had 
any previous experience in training col- 
leges. The students ranged in age from 
twenty-one to forty-one, and in experi- 
ence from factory to land army, police- 
woman to actress. 


Education for Personal 
and Professional Satisfaction 


Education must be thought of in 
terms of activity and experience, and 
this is as true of training college stu- 
dents as of children in nursery schools. 
How could the life and learning at the 
College be planned to help students to 
understand as a living reality the phi- 
losophy which underlies modern edu- 
cation? 

Their comparative maturity and the 
variety of their past experiences were 
strong assets. But their own memories 
of schools and learning were limited 
and consisted mostly of the “facts to 
be stored and knowledge to be ac- 
quired” type of school in which the 
most successful teacher was the one 
who maintained the heaviest silence, 
and the role of the children was to re- 
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ceive gratefully what the teacher of- 
fered. The training had somehow to be 
made a live experience with the student 
as an active participant, finding enrich- 
ment in the course planned, in the mode 
of attack, and in widening contacts of 
all kinds. 

In addition, the practical problem of 
teaching children in large classes in not- 
so-large rooms had to be met, and this 
involved experiences which would give 
a thorough understanding of children 
and the means by which they learn. 
And so the course had been planned 
for the student as a person and the stu- 
dent as a teacher. Yet at no time can 
these two aspects be truly separated. 


Physical Aspects Contribute 


The growth of the student as a per- 
son is helped very much by the sur- 
roundings of the College. The beauty 
of the park with its river and trees; the 
calm of the garden with trim lawns and 
clipped hedges; the graciousness of the 
house with its suggestion of ease, leisure, 
and time for contemplation all combine 
to increase sensitivity and awareness. 

The internal organization of the Col- 
lege is planned to give a maximum de- 
gree of responsibility to the students and 
yet to interfere as little as possible with 
their private inclinations. There are no 
rules, and all clubs, councils, and com- 
mittees are elected by and run by the 
students themselves. 

The staff is at hand when needed. 
With one staff member for approxi- 
mately every ten students, individual 
attention and easy relationship between 
staff and students are possible. Much 
work is done through discussions on 
prepared topics with small groups of 
not more than fifteen. 
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Attention Focused on a 
Community and Its Children 


The first month of the course is 
planned to give an opportunity to be- 
come aware of the problems of modern 
living, and groups of students are shown 
how to investigate a neighborhood and 
to assess its contribution to the lives of 
the people in it. 

Visits are made to rural areas and dif- 
ferent types of urban districts—for in- 
stance, poor industrial and new build- 
ing estates. Reports are compiled on the 
type of dwelling available, on the pro- 
vision of varied services such as doctors, 
nurses, shops, infant welfare clinics, so- 
cial facilities for children and adults, 
playing fields, youth clubs, social cen- 
ters, and entertainments. Time is spent 
in the places of employment, farms, fac- 
tories, and shops, and the student ac- 
tually works with the employee where 
this is practicable. Special attention is 
also given to children and their be- 
havior. They are observed in school 
all day, playing i in the street and in the 
playing fields, in the shops, on the buses, 
in the trains. 

In this way students have the experi- 
ence of first-hand knowledge. They be- 
come aware of social problems; they be- 
gin to see the need for a knowledge of 
the children’s background; and they be- 
gin to acquire an acute concern for the 
characteristics of child behavior and de- 
velopment. 


Skills Developed in Real Situations 


For all this work, carefully compiled 
schedules for observation are supplied. 
The students collect the information 
and their experiences are pooled in 
group conferences. The writing and 
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giving of reports at these conferences 
gives useful practice in English com- 
position and voice production. Since it 
is a natural outcome of the work under- 
taken, it is accomplished with greater 
ease and more sense of reality than 
would have been the case had the intro- 
duction been made through formal 
methods of training in writing and 
speaking. This is especially true for 
those whose schooldays are far behind 
and for whom easy manipulation of 
words is something that has to be 
achieved by fresh efforts. 

This preliminary course is further en- 
livened by debates, discussions, and lec- 
tures, not only with the college staff 
but with workers who have first-hand 
experience in the problems revealed by 
the survey—education administrators, 
teachers, welfare officers, and magis- 
trates. 


Creativity Has Its Place 


Imperceptibly at first, but with re- 
markable impetus, the development of 
creative powers of all kinds appears in 
this community of shared and widening 
interests. Contributory causes probably 
include the quality and visual wealth of 
the environment, which provides a 
cross-section of much that is changeless 
and changing in the English way of 
life; the infection of the first-rate which 
comes from visits to the London art 
galleries and museums and to concerts 
and theaters; and above all the oppor- 
tunity—in many cases given to these 
grown-ups for ‘the first time in their 
lives—to realize themselves as painters, 
writers, musicians, and actors. They 
show a vivid awareness of the shapes 
and colors, the sounds and surface tex- 
tures of the countryside as it changes 
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from spring to summer and from au- 
tumn to winter; and with great bravery 
translate these impressions into painting 
and poetry. 

Perhaps, too, the intensity of the 
course makes strongly personal work 
almost inevitable as there are no dol- 
drums, as it were, to encourage nervous 
or diffident imitation. The art course 
is compulsory for every student. Many 
of them have said, “I should never have 
taken art from choice, but now I begin 
to see what it means and I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything.” These 
creative experiences in music, speech, 
and art, as well as providing a kind of 
aesthetic stretch, have also produced 
more discerning criticism from the stu- 
dents. 

Nearness to London has meant that 
musicians and others actively engaged 
in the arts, as well as speakers on a wide 
variety of topics, have been able to play 
or lecture to the College. Many of the 
students who have enjoyed College €x- 
cursions to London and to places of his- 
toric interest in the more immediate 
neighborhood arrange similar expedi- 
tions for the children they teach during 
their school practice and share with 
them their new-found delight in such 
places as the ancient city of St. Albans 
and the Roman Theater at Verulamium. 


Actual Teaching Has Values for All 


School practice is indeed important 
in the course, taking up one quarter of 
the time. This has usually been taken in 
three periods of varying lengths. It has 
been found, however, that after a short 
introductory practice, real teaching ex- 
perience is not possible in a period of less 
than four weeks, excluding all time 
given for observation and preparations. 
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The schools are receptive and coop- 
erative. They are aware of the short- 
age of teachers and are interested in 
these older students. In many cases, 
however, the methods in use have been 
teacher directed, and careful planning 
has been necessary to insure that the 
students have an opportunity to try the 
methods discussed in college. 

Much has been done to let the teach- 
ers know about the methods and the 
philosophy which lie behind the stu- 
dents’ approach to teaching. Confer- 
ences of different types have been held. 
One at which teachers for the whole 
area were present was given over to 
open and frank discussion. Others were 
of a more intimate nature, and careful 
details concerning students and impend- 
ing practices were discussed with the 
teachers most nearly concerned, in 
many cases those in whose classes the 
students would work. 

Another method of cooperation ap- 
preciated by the teachers has been to 
hold an exhibition of work done by the 
students and children during a school 
practice. These have aroused much in- 
terest and effectively dispelled such ar- 
guments as, “Of course it’s very nice, 
but I couldn’t do it in my classroom 
with my size of a class.” 

As the result of preliminary plan- 
ning and cooperation, teachers in most 
schools have allowed the students to 
take complete charge of their classes 
for periods of at least a month. Prac- 
tices of this kind are invaluable and not 
to be compared with periods of stu- 
dent-teacher control which have their 
place at the early stage of training, but 
do not offer sufficient scope or provide 
the experience which gives a student 
confidence to go out as a pioneer able 
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to make the child the true starting point 
for the teacher. 

The impact of the Training College 
on the schools has been freshening and 
quickening—not only because features 
of students’ work have been adopted by 
many teachers but also because the pros- 
pect of visits from students and their 
tutors tend to make even the most com- 
placent teachers more aware of their 
work and of the children they teach, 
adding zest to what has perhaps become 
commonplace. 


Alive Persons Succeed in Teaching 
At the end of the course it is quite 
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apparent that the students have in- 
creased their powers as persons. They 
are aware of many new problems, of 
unsuspected abilities, and of more varied 
ways of gaining enjoyment, accom- 
panied by a determination that their 
growth and development should go on. 

The most successful teachers among 
our students have been those who are 
most alive as persons. It would seem 
that, whereas a training college must 
train its students in the techniques and 
skills of teaching, this alone is not 
enough. Knowledge of living as a full, 
rich experience is one of the first at- 
tributes in a successful teacher. 








MARGARET LINDSEY 


What experiences did you have in college which especially contributed 
to your ability as a teacher? Margaret Lindsey, coordinator of teacher 
education, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, takes some 


entries from a beginning teacher’s diary to answer this question and to 


illustrate the real experiences so necessary in pre-service training. 


AS AN INTERN TEACHER in an 
elementary school in a small midwest- 
ern city, Janet Dunn impressed the per- 
sonnel working with her as being a be- 
ginning teacher of unusual promise. 
When a supervisor from her college 
came to observe her work in October, 
Janet, the principal, the elementary su- 
pervisor, and the college instructor 
joined in a discussion of the neophyte’s 
progress. All agreed that she had ad- 
justed quickly to the new situation, had 
unusual professional zeal, and had prom- 
ise of becoming a superior teacher. 
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What experiences, the principal 
asked, had she had in her college train- 
ing which contributed to her ability to 
understand children, her exploratory 
thinking on curriculum problems, her 
interest in growing as a person and as 
a teacher, her interest in and abuity to 
comprehend social problems, and her 
skill in working cooperatively with chil- 
dren and colleagues? 

Briefly Janet mentioned some of the 
activities which had been of most con- 
sequence, adding that if he really 
wanted to know she- would check her 
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college diary and list the experiences 
most beneficial in her internship. 

In her room that night, Janet noted 
these entries from the first semesters of 
her freshman and senior years, 


Dear Diary— 

September 23. Mother, Dad, and I went 
to the orientation tea this afternoon. 
Prof. Bond was so interested in talking 
with Dad about our farm. I feel as 
though I’d known Miss Rich for a long 
time. She asked me to come over to- 
morrow and have a chat. I wonder if all 
freshmen are as lucky as I am in their 
advisors? Really thought I’d be lone- 
some tonite when Mother and Dad left, 
but I already feel I belong here. 


Sept. 25. Whew! It’s been a big day— 
two exams and my physical. Can hardly 
wait for my conference with Miss Rich 
to get those test results. They said the 
purpose of the English test was to dis- 
cover where each person needed help 
and that we would get individual help. 
Don’t see how they can do it, but it 
sounds smart. Why should I have to 
take a year to review high school gram- 
mar? I think I know that stuff, but I 
know I need help in writing themes. 
It’s hard for me to write, and honestly 
I don’t like it, diary! 


Sept. 28. ’m very happy tonite. My 
roommate is a peach and we’ve had 
such a good time. I love dancing with 
Bill. He asked me to go to the Record- 
ings Program in the Student Union to- 
morrow. I’ve never had a chance to hear 
much good music, but I think I'll like it. 


October 5. I’m upset! I never heard of 
a teacher trying to get the students to 
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help plan a course. And it isn’t working. 
Why doesn’t Prof. Bond tell us what 
to do and we’ll do it? I will admit it’s 
wonderful the way he has learned so 
much about each of us already. He even 
asked me today what the steel strike 
would mean to my father’s farm busi- 
ness. 


Oct. 20. What shall I tell you, diary, of 
all the things I did today. Went on a 
trip this morning. We walked miles, and 
saw so much, I had no idea this town 
had so many different kinds of people. 
How some of them live! Tonite I went 
to a forum on the UN, and I’m going 
to try to keep up with what’s going on 
in UN hereafter. I’ve just come from a 
meeting here in the dorm. Wonder 
what we'll do about the lounges? Seems 
as though the dean expects us to solve 
our own problems. 


November.io. Gee, Miss Rich is inter- 
esting. In our conference today we went 
over the things in my personal record. 
Can’t believe they could have so much 
already. We decided we’d each write 
a paragraph | about me and what I’ve 
been doing and put in the record. Isn’t 
it something! I thought I'd never see 
that file and here /’77 going to put things 
in it, too. It'll be fun to see how I 
change. Went riding today—so invig- 
orating—I feel swell. Almost forgot that 
I went to visit Lincoln School. It was 
fun but I have a lot of questions to ask. 


December 20. Our ACE group had a 
Christmas party for the children at Tor- 
ner House. I loved seeing those chil- 
dren’s eyes when they came in. I’m 
kinda proud—they seemed to like the 
story I told them. Wish I knew what 
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makes Bobby so unhappy, and I don’t 
see why someone can’t make Dottie sit 
still and stop disturbing others. 


January 14. Prof. Jensen is so big. I 
don’t know if I could ever do what he 
did today. We were evaluating our 
course in basic communication. I did 
feel that some of the things I did 
weren’t too useful. I think he really 
meant it when he said the staff was ex- 
perimenting and wanted to have our 
help in improving the course. The film 
in contemporary civilization was surely 
a good end for a swell course. 


September 9. You and I have had a big 
summer—and here we are back in col- 
lege. After two months in camp with 
nine- and ten-year-olds I don’t know 
how I’m going to like getting down to 
work, But tomorrow Miss Young and 
I will be busy with the first day of 
school and thirty children bounding i in 
from vacation. I Teally got excited when 
we talked about some of the children 
we'll have. 


October io. I’ve neglected you, diary, 
but so much has happened. Miss Young 
and I have studied records, visited 
homes, and had conferences with par- 
ents during all of our free time and we 
have been busy. Then, too, I’ve had to 
have some help from Prof. Jones. He’s 
been good to me. He has been over to 
see us several times and given me help 
in using films with our group. I like 
the way Miss Young experiments with 
ideas, and we always do our planning 
together. Went to the student council 
meeting today. How those children can 
solve problems! The Homecoming 
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Dance is coming up and I’m going with 
Bill. Wish I could have a new dress. 


November 12. What’ll I do? Two 
months I’ve tried to win David, and he 
still acts as though he doesn’t like me. 
I do wonder what’s wrong. Wish I 
could understand him. We’re going on 
an excursion tomorrow and maybe I'll 

et a chance to talk to him on the way. 
That faculty meeting was stimulating 
this afternoon. Surely are differences of 
opinion among people, and I marvel at 
the skill Miss Reed has in getting peo- 
ple to express themselves. Felt rather 
proud when they asked me what I 
thought, and I’m glad I’m going to the 
faculty party next week. 


December 10. I was worried about our 
conference today—Miss Young, Miss 
Reed, Prof. Jones, and I. You know 
how glad I was for that cup of tea at 
3:30. We all agreed I needed more ex- 
perience in helping children manage 
small group work. Prof. Jones thinks I 
should go back to my college class notes 
on child development and find some 
help in building better relationships 
among the children. Miss Reed is right. 
It would be good if I stayed over the 
noon hour and ate with the children 
sometimes. 


January 12. Never thought I'd tell you 
this, diary, but it’s true—I don’t like to 
see the end of my student teaching 
coming. I was happy today when David 
asked me to help him with an illustra- 
tion he was doing for a report to the 
group. I think he really likes me now. 
Went to the ACE meeting with Miss 
Young tonite and talked for ten min- 
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utes about what I’d like teachers to de 
for me when I get a job the first year. 


They seemed to like it. Wonder if rl, 


go to meetings and read magazines the 
way Miss Young does? Almost have to 
if you want to keep up, I guess. 


Direct Experiences Tell the Story 

Janet is the product of an experience 
curriculum in pre-service teacher edu- 
cation. Those persons who planned and 
worked with her were concerned that 
she acquire strong convictions regarding 
the function of education in America 
today; that she acquire those attitudes, 
skills, abilities, and understandings nec- 
essary for putting those convictions into 
action. They were cognizant every step 
of the way of the importance of Janet’s 
own direct experiences in helping her 
to formulate her convictions, acquire at- 
titudes, skills, and abilities, and develop 
understandings. 

The college staff members were alert 
to the dynamic quality of education. 
They conceived a school program com- 
mensurate with what we know today. 
Accumulated knowledge in human 
growth and development, in analyses of 
our society, and in the psychology of 
learning provide the direction for staff- 
student planning of experiences. While 
it may be assumed that part of Janet’s 
college work was devoted to reading 
and talking about principles and con- 
tent, it is significant that the diary en- 
tries she selected as records of activities 
most helpful to her were, in most cases, 
references to direct experiences. 


Five Principles Illustrate 


Among the advantages Janet had in 
her college program which made her the 
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desirable product she was, and caused 
the principal to raise the question, was 
the fact that her experiences were co- 
operatively designed to help her arrive 
at principles by which to solve prob- 
lems rather than patterns to be followed. 
What were these principles made real 
to her through her direct experience? 


That all individuals are different 
and provisions must be made for 
those differences. (English test to de- 
termine needs of students; counseling pro- 
cedures designed to plan with and for in- 
dividuals; variety of learning materials and 
processes to meet individual needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities; cooperative planning and 
evaluation.) 


That all people have basic needs 
which must be met. (Early contacts to 
establish security; examination to insure 
physical health; variety of opportunities to 
establish oneself with peers.) 


That every individual reacts as a 
whole to learning situations and those 
responsible for guiding learning ex- 
periences must understand the whole 
individual. (Orientation tea where staff 
personnel observed parent-child relation- 
ships, got insight into home background; 
attention to physical well-being; provision 
for social development; class instruction 
based upon understanding individual stu- 
dents; study of children in many situations 
—Torner House, school, and community; 
conferences with parents. ) 


That our society is based upon 
democratic principles, the operation 
of which depends upon respect for in- 
dividuals and groups, development of 
attitudes, and the acquisition of skills 
and techniques of the democratic 
group process. (Direct study of a com- 
munity with its various groups of people; 
cooperative planning of class experiences, 
of extra-curricular activities, of problems 
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of living in groups in the college environ- 
ment; study of the basic skills of com- 
munication; participation in making 
choices and forming judgments; study of 
current world problems through forum on 
United Nations. ) 


That learning is facilitated when 
there is inner motivation, when the 
learner participates in the planning, 
executing, and evaluating of experi- 
ence. (Cooperative planning in many sit- 
uations with peers, with adults, and with 
children; study of needs, interests and abili- 
ties, her own and those of the children 
with whom she worked; orientation of ex- 
periences to real life situations.) 


The principles illustrated above rep- 
resent only a few from which Janet ac- 
quired understanding through her own 
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direct experience. In addition to those 
principles, Janet became convinced of 
the importance of growth on her part 
in all aspects of living, of continuous 
growth in her profession. She learned 
to value change. She became interested 
in experimentation and exploration as 
bases for change. 

Furthermore, the experiences planned 
with and for Janet provided her with 
some understandings of the role of edu- 
cation in society at large and with the 
complete educational program for 
which the school as an institution must 
assume responsibility. She already values 
the democratic process as it relates to 
curriculum development, to administra- 
tion, and to guidance of children. 








JOHN W. HANSON 


“T like this exam,” wrote one student at University High School, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, where John W. Hanson, author of this ar- 
ticle, is social studies teacher. The exam was the evaluation after a 
week’s experiment with group processes during which time a class 
tackled a big problem and successfully solved it—indicating that high 
school students are ready for such action programs. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS of the prin- 
ciples and applications of group dy- 
namics have tended to limit themselves 
to the implementation of new develop- 
ments in group work at the adult level. 
The teacher interested in developing 
citizens capable of assuming the type 
of leadership necessary to eliminate in- 
tergroup tensions must also, of neces- 
sity, train youth in the techniques of 
democratic group work. The explora- 
tion of some of the potentialities of mod- 
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ern group dynamics within one class- 
room situation—as described below— 
was merely the initial step in a long- 
range program of education in the 
methodology of the group process. 


Setting the Stage 

The experiment was carried out in a 
somewhat traditional class in world his- 
tory. The conventional material of 
world history, however, had been con- 
stantly oriented toward current prob- 
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lems confronting the world citizen to- 
day. The general climate of the class- 
room had been “permissive”; direction 
and discipline were exercised as much 
by group pressure as by teacher imposi- 
tion. A maximum of individual expres- 
sion was encouraged, and the principle 
of full participation was not a new idea 
to the students. 

On numerous occasions the organiza- 
tion of the materials and the activities 
of the class, as well as the selection of 
appropriate points of emphasis, had 
been determined by small student- 
teacher planning committees; and on 
these occasions actual direction of group 
discussions had generally been in the 
hands of various students in the plan- 
ning group. On one occasion the prin- 
ciple of the group “observer” had been 
employed for a class period. The teacher 
was generally accepted as one of the 


group. 


Incentive for Experimentation 

The problem around which the ex- 
periment: in group dynamics developed 
was not determined by the group it- 
self but was, in a sense, imposed from 
the outside. The class, through its 
teacher, was requested by the student 
chairman of the Student Council Con- 
stitution Committee to examine the 
Constitution of the Student Body of 
University High School. The initia- 
tive for the particular problem consid- 
ered came not from the group but ex- 
ternally from an agency democratically 
representative of the group. 

The exact time for the discussion was 
dictated by the joint considerations of 
the request for speed on the part of the 
Constitution Committee and the “logi- 
cal” position for its insertion in the 
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course within the limits so established. 
The amount of time to be devoted to 
the experiment was estimated by the 
teacher to be two days, but no specific 
suggestion as to time limit was made. 
Actually the experiment ran full-hour 
periods for one week. 

As a pre-experimental step, the stu- 
dents were given a short briefing on 
group process. This briefing empha- 
sized that the respective stages of process 
involved: 


e identifying individual resources and in- 
terests 

e locating significant problems 

arriving at solutions through consensus 

e implementing the conclusions reached 
by the group. 


The briefing clarified the role of the 
group leader as a person who would 
assist the group in profiting from the 
participation of all its members; the role 
of the recorder as a participant in map- 
ping the route covered and the prog- 
ress made; and the role of the process 
observer as one primarily concerned 
with the dynamics of the group. It was 
explained that this procedure and or- 
ganization were being used by adult 
discussion and action groups with nota- 
ble success. 


How Do You Choose Leaders? 


With the teacher acting as interim 
chairman, the group set about deter- 
mining its permanent organization and 
leadership. The teacher suggested that 
on the basis of previous experience in 
the process, he might be the logical 
choice for group leader. This sugges- 
tion did not, however, accord with the 
wishes of the group. Various proposals 
concerning the method of selecting 
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leadership were forwarded, Group con- 
sensus ultimately determined two cri- 
teria to be used in the selection of per- 
manent group leadership: 


The persons selected should be those 
who had not had previous leadership ex- 
periences within the class (as they wished 
to provide all members with a maximum 
experiential range) 

The persons selected should be those 
who enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of the group as a whole. 


The establishment of these two cri- 
teria, far from proving mutually exclu- 
sive, were in harmony with both the 
educational and experimental aspects of 
the situation. The selection of individ- 
uals without the traditional type of 
leadership experience, and yet maintain- 
ing the confidence of the group, placed 
leadership in the hands of less dominant 
individuals in the class. These criteria 
also, fortunately, accorded with the 
educational goals of the school to estab- 
lish as wide as possible a proficiency in 
leadership. 

The determination of the specific per- 
sonnel desirable in the group process 
was undertaken by the entire group. 
After a short initial discussion, it was 
agreed that the size of the group and 
the scope of the problem suggested the 
desirability of having two group record- 
ers. The selection of personnel was car- 
ried out through traditional democratic 
structures. Nominations were made and 
discussed; and for purposes of expedi- 
tion the positions of group leader, re- 
corders, and one observer were ulti- 
mately filled by formal election. In all 
cases the criteria established seemed to 
be the determining factor in selecting 
the best qualified class members. 

In addition to those thus selected, cer- 
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tain other personnel fundamental to the 
group process were decided upon. Pro- 
vision was made to bring in an experi- 
enced, outside process observer for the 
first day, which was to be devoted to 
identifying problems. The faculty ad- 
viser of the Student Council was invited 
to sit in as a resource person. Additional 
resources within the group were iden- 
tified—two members of the Student 
Council being asked to carry particular 
responsibility for informing the group 
as to the implications and practical ap- 
plication of the problems under consid- 
eration. 


Organization Gets Us Underway 

Following an opening discussion di- 
rected by the student leader, the group 
decided that the Constitution should be 
examined in its entirety, article by ar- 
ticle. The group members assigned 
themselves the task of preparing for 
further work by careful individual 
analysis of the Constitution and the iso- 
lation of significant problems. It was 
agreed that the discovering of group 
problems would begin the following 
day. 

Prior to the second general meeting, 
the group leader and recorders asked as- 
sistance of the teacher (as unofficial ad- 
viser) in more accurate definition of 
their duties. This briefing, as given, 
tended to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween ordinary secretarial work and 
the participatory duties of the group 
recorder, and the position of the group 
process leader as contrasted with that of 
the discussion leader in the commonly 
accepted classroom or discussion situa- 
tion. These conferences with the 
teacher, a joint conference at the end of 
the first day of problem solving, and 
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daily check-up discussions provided the 
in-service training of the group process 
personnel involved. 


What Are the Problems? 

The second and third days of work 
were devoted to an identification of 
problems. This grew out of the exami- 
nation procedure as previously deter- 
mined by the group. The initial stages 
gave’rise to the recognition of over 
fifty individual questions, many of 
which were capable of combination. As 
there had been no previous discussion of 
the process of working from individual 
to group problems, it was not until the 
group was ready to move into the step 
of solution that the question of distin- 
guishing common problems arose. The 
recorders had already arranged many 
of the problems into significant and co- 
herent areas of interest. The group it- 
self now considered the method of de- 
termining which problems deserved at- 
tention. 

It was decided that the best way to 
arrive at common problems would be 
by quickly viewing specific questions as 
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they had arisen in connection with each 
of the areas of interest. Such smaller 
problems were concurrently examined 
by the group, and larger problems were 
constructed out of the small ones rec- 
ognized. These larger problems were 
then discussed, and significant “group” 
problems were again decided by formal 
vote. Following the general discussion 
of areas of interest, a considerable de- 
gree of unanimity was evident in the 
selection of common problems. These 
included all problems of unusual inter- 
est to individuals. Individual members 
accepted the definition of common 
problems with enthusiasm. 


Group Traits Emerge 

During this stage of the process cer- 
tain characteristics of the group devel- 
oped. Initial interest tended to lag— 
partly because the problem had been se- 
lected by an outside group. As group 
interest awakened, however, a certain 
element of impatience became apparent. 

The group was dissatisfied with the 
long process of determining problems, 
and an element of urgency to get into 
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solutions developed. This was revealed 
in the course of the discussions by rather 
frequent attempts on the part of indi- 
viduals to move into the realm of solu- 
tions. By this time the sense of the pro- 
cess had grown to such an extent, how- 
ever, that many members of the group 
anticipated the observers in calling this 
fact to the attention of these persons. 
On one occasion the classroom teacher 
was reminded that he was projecting his 
discussion into the realm of solutions. 

As the sense of the process grew, 
there was also a simultaneous develop- 
ment in the direction of full participa- 
tion. Small groups which had been un- 
responsive now tended to move into the 
stream of group thought and were car- 
ried along with it. 

These two movements of a growing 
consciousness of stages of process and 
of full participation were materially 
aided by the leader’s frequent recourse 
to the recorders and observers. In a 
short time the process had so caught 
fire that not only were the recorders 
able to block out general progress co- 
herently, but the observer was able to 
point out significant aspects of the esprit 
de corps of the group. 


We're Ready for the Solution 


The time devoted to identifying 
problems had resulted in the definition 
of thirteen which were of common in- 
terest and concern. With two excep- 
tions, these problems were far above the 
level of semantics; and, even in those 
two, the tenor of discussion indicated 
that the group was interested in clarify- 
ing and safeguarding democratic pro- 
cedures in the Student Council. 

The nature of the group recommen- 
dations represented, in essence, a spirit 
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which had grown in the group as the 
process had become generally accepted. 
An initial reluctance of many persons 
devoted to student government to see 
the Constitution examined critically 
tended to evaporate as they recognized 
that the group was working in the di- 
rection of strengthening the democratic 
provisions of the Constitution, 

Of the thirteen common problems, 
action was taken on all but one. Con- 
siderable discussion on the highly con- 
troversial issue of the political device 
of “recall” failed to result in a group 
consensus. On all other matters funda- 
mental agreement was reached, and nine 
group recommendations were formu- 
lated and approved. The significant ele- 
ment in these recommendations was the 
attempt to arrive at greater safeguards 
for the existing democratic features and 
to extend further the democratic rights 
already provided. It was interesting to 
note that as the spirit of democratic par- 
ticipation grew, the nature of the propo- 
sals became increasingly democratic. 


The Implementation Step 


The final step was to determine what 
suitable action might be taken. The rec- 
ommendations arrived at had been re- 
corded, and the obvious question con- 
cerned the best means of implementa- 
tion. The discussion which developed 
was devoted primarily to determining 
the channel through which action might 
be most readily achieved. Three chan- 
nels of operation were suggested by the 
group: through the Student Council 
members present in the group, through 
the Student Council president, or 
through the chairman ‘of the Constitu- 
tion Committee. 

The initial difference of opinion in 
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the group was centered around the rel- 
ative importance of the points: 


—the Student Council members in the class 
could best explain the considerations 
which had led to formulating the recom- 
mendations 

—the Student Council president was the 
type of individual who would see to it 
that the recommendations were con- 
sidered 

—the Constitution Committee was the 
group which would have to take the 
initial action on the recommendations. 


Ultimately the group agreed that the 
recommendations should be channeled 
through the chairman of the Consti- 
tution Committee, and that an ad hoc 
committee of the class should be ap- 
pointed to discuss the recommendations 
with that committee. Both group re- 
corders were appointed to this ad hoc 
committee. 

During the final steps of the process 
the spicit of confidence and of accom- 
plishment was readily apparent. Special 
attention had been given to seeing that 
everyone’s problems had been brought 
into the open, and the problems ul- 
timately tackled and solved were of the 
composite type representing the best of 
the group thinking. The original de- 
fensive attitude on the part of Student 
Council members and those closely as- 
sociated with the Council had broken 
down, and it was generally accepted 
that the recommendations of the group 
would safeguard the democratic ad- 
vances which had been made under a 
progressive school administration. 


The Evaluation Process 


As a part of the experiment an eval- 
uation was made one week later to de- 
termine the confidence of the students 
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in the group process as a classroom tech- 
nique and the conscious recognition of 
process on the part of the students. The 
stage was set for the evaluation by hav- 
ing seven members of the class carry on 
a group discussion around a table in the 
center of the room; the rest of the class 
was asked to sit in a customary circular 
arrangement. 

Although the term group process was 
unfamiliar to the class, the students in 
the demonstration were given the fol- 
lowing problem: 


In recent years there has been considerable 
discussion about the nature of a democratic 
society. The question is often raised as to the 
amount of freedom the individual, group, or 
nation should possess in a truly democratic 
society. In the light of the material we have 
recently been examining, let us try to define 
a democratic society by means of the demo- 
cratic group process we have developed. 


The students around the circle were 
given the additional statement of direc- 
tions: 


Your task is to observe the process by which 
they (the students in the center) tackle their 
problem, commenting upon the extent and 
the success with which they employ the group 
process as we developed it in examining our 
Student Council Constitution. In other words, 
you are asked to play the role of group process 
observer during their discussion. You are asked 
to make your observations in writing in the 
space below. 


In general, the demonstration group 
failed to follow the process in many 
of its essential elements. After an initial 
period of some confusion, a group leader 
was tacitly agreed upon, the individual 
selected being the most dominant in- 
dividual in the group. No recorder or 
observer was selected. The group first 
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defined its problems, but individual def- 
inition was not clearly substantiated 
through group consensus. The step 
from definition to solution was made 
after only seven minutes of analysis; 
and the period of solution was compli- 
cated by the introduction of new prob- 
lems, largely leader-originated. 

However, some distinction between 
the problem-raising and problem-solv- 
ing stages of the discussion was made. 
The leader encouraged contributions 
from all members, and_ conclusions 
reached did represent group consensus 
as far as it was possible to determine. 
Students in general respected and elab- 
orated upon the contributions of others, 
and the group as a whole directed its 
thinking toward the solution of the 
problem presented. By and large, how- 
ever, the process was abandoned in 
favor of the more traditional discussion 
techniques involving leader identifica- 
tion of many problems. 

A more positive reaction was ob- 
tained from the students who were 
asked to play the role of group process 
observers, examining the discussion 
from the standpoint of the previous 
experiment. Of the thirteen students 
asked to fill this role, eleven distin- 
guished completely between content 
and process. Two students included 
evaluations of content per se in addi- 
tion to their evaluation of process. The 
types of observation made, while re- 
vealing some internal disagreement 
among the observers, indicated a funda- 
mental recognition of many aspects of 
effective group work. The comments 
covered: failure to provide adequate 
personnel, insufficient distinction be- 
tween stage of raising problems and 
stage of reaching solutions, degree of 
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participation, qualities of leadership, de- 
velopment of group feeling, and char- 
acteristics of group process. 

Among the more perceptive observ- 
ers, the following are illustrative of com- 
ments which appeared: 


“They should sum up every once in 
awhile and follow from there.” 

“No person is assigned as recorder or 
leader, but it’s evident Mary Jones is doing 
both.” 

“Everyone is working toward the goal.” 

“Everyone gave ideas and contributions 
to his group.” 

“Line between stating and solving prob- 
lems not too clear.” 

“Don’t seem to be answering the ques- 
tions that were asked in the section for 


that.” 

“Leader pulled everyone into discus- 
sion.” 

“Mary (the leader) just gets opinions 
from others. Gives none of her own. Did 
you appoint her to lead?” (No) 

“They should sum up their conclusions 


every once in awhile.” 


How Skillful Were We? 


From this account it seemed clear 
that while the group process can be 
used by high school students to solve 
problems, coasiintie experience in its 
use will probably be necessary in order 
to produce in the students an optimum 
readiness to employ it. Under the stress 
of solving a familiar problem, the stu- 
dents tended to rely on old, familiar 
patterns. Such revealed characteristics 
of the process as the emphasis on full 
participation and the role of the leader 
in drawing out the resources and inter- 
ests of all members of the group were 
more probably the result of training ac- 
quired throughout the school year than 
of new learning during the experi- 
mental period, 
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It is, moreover, quite clear that high 
school students are able to distinguish 
between process and content. They 
were, in the experiment described, able 
to recognize the fundamental elements 
of the group process as it is now under- 
stood. Although interpretations of the 
process demonstrated in the evaluation 
varied from individual to individual, the 
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general problems of group process were 
discovered and commented upon. In 
general, the evaluation “examination” 
elicited enthusiasm from both the dem- 
onstration group and the observers. ‘The 
general attitude of the group seemed to 
be typified by one student who wrote 
in large letters at the top of her evalua- 
tion sheet—“I like this exam!” 
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LESLIE CUSHMAN and JOHN T. MLADJEN 


Children and youth prove the worthwhile contributions they have to 
make to improved community living when they are included on a 
partnership basis. This account of rebuilding a city with the aid of the 
schools comes ‘from C. Leslie Cushman and John T. Mladjen, both in 
the Curriculum Office of the Philadelphia public schools. 





to be 


IF YOU WANT A CITY 
planned and built well, you need the 
help of the boys and girls and youth 
who live in that city. 


January 1949 


Courtesy Philadelphia Board of Education 


This statement has been made many 
times during the past two years by city 
planners in Philadelphia. In part, the 
basis for the assertion is that among 
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these planners are a number of persons 
who have a deep and long-time interest 
in children and in the schools. Their 
faith in youth has been reenforced dur- 
ing the past two years by concrete evi- 
dence that school pupils are capable of 
sharing richly in building a better city. 

No city anywhere ever started with 
a more noble idea than Philadelphia. 
There should be established here a coun- 
try town built according to a plan that 
would make for a good life for man and 
beast. There should be many green 
spots for children to play and for ani- 
mals to graze. In brief, it should be de- 
signed so that here men and women and 
children might find it easy and natural 
to live together with brotherly love. 

The spiritual plan which Penn devel- 
oped for Philadelphia was sufficiently 
far-seeing to be adequate for centuries 
to come. The physical plan, quite ade- 
quate for more than a century, has, 
however, been long outgrown. And it 
is an open secret that as Philadelphia 
grew in size and complexity, the plans 
for physical development of the city 
were not reshaped and reformed. At 
least, so it was until the 1940’s. The 
years since 1940 are, however, of an- 
other period. They mark the beginning 
of what many citizens are resolved shall 
be a great period of planning for and 
rebuilding this city. 


The Growth of an Idea 


Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of events since 1940. In brief, 
these things have occurred: 


e a Citizens’ Council on City Planning has 
been organized and has demonstrated 
considerable ability to rally the citi- 
zenry to the cause of planning 
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e a model ordinance for city planning has 
been adopted by the City Council 

e a City Planning Commission has been 
organized with a staff of unusually high 
professional competence 

e a Better Philadelphia Exhibition has pic- 
tured for many thousands of citizens 
the finer things that can be had here 

e the schools have been invited to part- 
nership in the planning program and 
have accepted that invitation 

e a Redevelopment Authority has been 
established to work with the Planning 
Commission in administering redevelop- 
ment programs in blighted areas 

e ten city areas have been certified for 
redevelopment 

e fifty schools located in or near the ten 
redevelopment areas are sharing in de- 
ciding what shall be done away with, 
what preserved, and what added 

e the Division of Fine and Industrial Arts 
of the public schools is devoting one of 
its cultural programs to Philadelphia, the 
Growth of an Idea . 

e signs are springing up everywhere with 
the welcome words, “Philadelphia is 
here building .. .” 


This is the city-wide background. We 
turn now to how schools are sharing. 


Children Make Themselves Heard 


In the fall of 1946 the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil on City Planning asked, “Would the 
schools like space in the 1947 Better 
Philadelphia Exhibition to demonstrate 
children’s interest and stake in city 
planning?” The answer was an emphatic 
“yes” with the plea that the space be 
large. 

The story .of how sixteen schools, 
chosen to represent different types of 


-neighborhoods, shared in the Exhibition 


has been told elsewhere. At the insis- 
tence of certain far-seeing members of 
the Planning Commission, children 
were given almost complete freedom to 
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say what they really wanted in their 
city and to employ their own graphic 
methods for making known their wants. 
A good illustration of a child’s point of 
view about city planning was contained 
in a model which showed a second side- 
walk on which children could skate and 
ride without threatening or being 
threatened by the austere adult grown 
too old to remember. 

About one-fourth of the Better Phila- 
delphia Exhibition was used for display 
of children’s and youth’s ideas, Through 
models and pictures they expressed their 
yearning for better homes, more play 
space, better equipped playgrounds, 
cleaner and more attractive neighbor- 
hoods, and more convenient and ade- 
quate school buildings. 

Out of the schools’ participation in 
the Exhibition there developed increased 
acceptance of two very important gen- 
eralizations. First, youth has a unique 
point of view that should be heard as 
to what is needed in a city, if it is to be 
a good place for all citizens. And second, 
the school exhibits demonstrated thor- 
oughly that youth has a unique ability 
to communicate ideas. One distin- 
guished art critic called the school sec- 
tion, “The most beautiful and telling 
thing in the Exhibition.” 


Curriculum Geared to Better Living 

A year has elapsed since the Better 
Philadelphia Exhibition. Much added 
progress has been made in establishing 
city planning as one of the fundamentals 
in the curriculum. Courses of study in 
many subject fields and at all school 
levels are being examined and reorgan- 
ized to focus attention on city planning 
—that is, on the ways in which the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia can work together 
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to obtain what they need and want. Of 
equal importance, schools in all parts of 
the city are demonstrating practical 
techniques whereby they may share 
with neighborhoods in planning. These 
descriptions illustrate: what is meant. 


®& A second grade teacher took her 
class for a walk. The children liked the 
flowers and gardens they saw around 
the homes, but they objected to many 
things: garbage and refuse were strewn 
on nearby lots; open ditches served as 
sewers in this lowland area; there was 
no regular garbage or refuse collection 
in this section; and rats thrived. 

Back in the classroom they discussed 
their problem and, with the teacher’s 
guidance, composed a letter to the city’s 
chief of the Division of Housing and 
Sanitation. They asked him to help 
them improve their neighborhood. 

Within two weeks inspectors had sur- 
veyed the situation, with the result that 
a nearby lot was cleaned of refuse by 
the city. In addition, regular garbage 
and refuse collection was started in the 
locality. This showed neighbors who 
had been “griping” for years, but doing 
nothing about the sityation, what can 
be achieved by good leadership and 
proper action. 


& A sixth grade group surveying their 
community found streets dirty, lots lit- 
tered with garbage and filth, and rub- 
bish being thrown into yards. After re- 
turning to the classroom they discussec 


~ their problem and decided to ask the di- 


rector of the Department of Public 
Health for assistance. 

An interchange of letters resulted in 
the rubbish being removed; and the 
busy director took time to visit the class- 
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room and listen to the children tell 
about their plans for improving the 
community. He showed how their com- 
plaint had been processed by various 
city departments which had cooperated 
to improve the situation. However, he 
emphasized that the people in each 
neighborkood have the responsibility 
for sharing in keeping the neighbor- 
hood clean, and that boys and girls must 
help. 


& A few senior high school students 
and their teachers were present at a 
meeting of the City Planning Commis- 
sion when they reviewed a landscape 
architect’s plans for a recreation center 
to be built. The students showed the 
architect and the Commission how a 
wading pool might also serve as a spray 
pool with a roller skating rink around 
the edge. They urged that the pool also 
be built for ice skating in the winter. 
Furthermore, they asked if the land- 
scape architect had ever played ball, 
doubting that a ball player would have 
planned a baseball diamond with a con- 
crete surface. As a result of this meet- 
ing the landscape architect and the head 
of the Bureau of Recreation sensed the 
practical help that might be had from 
youth, 


& A junior high school has united 
with many other community groups in 
working for a better neighborhood. An 
orientation program gives each incom- 
ing seventh grade a knowledge of their 
real community and of their responsi- 
bilities, Through the school curricu- 
lum, youth discovers ways of improv- 
ing its facilities for living. 

The physical defects of students re- 
vealed by complete physical examina- 
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tions pointed to a desperate need for ac- 
tion. In the past very little correction of 
defects had resulted. A parents’ health 
council was formed to assist financially 
in the correction of defects and to at- 
tack the basic causes. 

The school has now become the cen- 
ter of many types of neighborhood ac- 
tivities. An afternoon program operated 
cooperatively by many community 
groups provides needed recreation fa- 
cilities for boys and girls. In the eve- 
ning parents engage in a program that 
includes a variety of activities designed 
to improve home living. 

Representatives of the entire com- 
munity meet together regularly with 
planning officials and local councilmen 
to plan future action for the community 
welfare. 


An Ambitious Partnership 


The advantages of incorporating city 
planning into the curriculum are legion. 
The study of city planning introduces 
youth to society in a positive and whole- 
some way, much superior to the more 
common approach through social prob- 
lems. Pupils go beyond the talking- and 
studying-about stages to a partnership 
with adults in social action. It gives 
added significance to almost everything 
else the school attempts to teach— 
spelling, arithmetic, art, public speak- 
ing, mechanical drawing, and on and 
on. It tends to launch youth on a civic 
career in which active sharing in the 
improvement of the community will be 
accepted as a duty and a privilege. 

It would be inappropriate to conclude 
without mentioning the particular good 
fortune of the Philadelphia schools in 
having a Planning Commission that 
understands and practices democracy. 
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Our Commission conceives of planning 
as an on-going process in which all citi- 
zens share continuously in deciding 
what they want in their city. They see 
their function as being that of coordi- 
nating and giving practical form to the 
dreams and hopes of all the people, in- 
cluding the city’s children. It was a 
member of that Commission who asked 
the help of the schools in developing 
among citizens, particularly the youth- 
ful citizens, an awareness of their en- 
vironment; an awareness of the passage 


of time and a belief in the reality of the 
future; an awareness of the possibility 
of a more creative environment; and a 
will that what is wanted shall be ob- 
tained. 

This is an ambitious partnership into 
which the schools have entered. There 
are skeptics who say, “It’s a pipe dream.” 
But there are others who remember that 
God offered to spare Sodom and Go- 
morrah, peradventure ten righteous men 
could be found. For those who have 
faith, the morrow holds great hope. 








JULIA MARBAUGH 


This is the story of how two teachers guided children in using reading 
experiences as aids to a better understanding of themselves and others. 
Julia Marbaugh, who tells the story, and Grace Pointer, the cooperating 
teacher, are in the South Bend, Indiana, schools. The project described 
was carried out under the guidance of Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools, American Council on Education, which now func- 
tions as the Center for the Study of Intergroup Relations, University of 


Chicago. 


MOST OF US have given book reports 
of some kind. When we did so we were 
asked to give the title, name the author, 
list the important characters, discuss the 
plot, and state the climax. We probably 
considered the action in the story but 
certainly not the interaction that existed 
between the persons or groups of per- 
sons. 


A Fascinating Program Begun 

In the Intergroup Education Work- 
shop at the University of Chicago, dur- 
ing the summer of 1947, my job was to 
plan work for our sixth grade com- 
munication unit. While another teacher 
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developed the social studies portion, I 
explored ways in which stories could be 
used to develop insight into the pro- 
cesses of communication and into the 
blocks that-prevent good communica- 
tion. We planned to explore the hu- 
man experiences of people in books and 
those of the children themselves, the 
ways in which people communicate 
with each other, and the things which 
block that communication. 

This placed a new responsibility on 
organizing our work with children. It 
was necessary to determine with the 
social studies teacher ideas, situations, 
and experiences in communication to 
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which children could make warm re- 


sponses. Further, we had to explore the 
stories and books at hand for incidents 
which provided an avenue for children 
to understand and feel the impact of 
these situations themselves. Provocative 
short stories or episodes from longer 
stories to use as points of departure for 
the discussion had to be located. This 
became a fascinating part of the plan- 
ning. 

Discussions had to be planned to 
guide children toward forming gen- 
eralizations and extending and reinter- 
preting their own experiences in the 
light of these. This gave new interest 
to planning classroom procedures. 

Some thought was needed, also, con- 
cerning what is necessary for children 
to understand what communication is, 
how it is developed, and what tends to 
block it. This required not only the ex- 
ploration of the immediate human sit- 
uation in children’s own experiences 
and in stories, but the comparison of 
analogous problems at different times 
and in different settings, and a further 
search into fiction to find vivid presen- 
tations of these situations. 


Organizing for Group Work 


In order to do all of this it seemed 
inevitable that rich group. life should 
be provided in which there would be 
wide understanding and mutual com- 
munication among the children—a class- 
room situation in which children had 
both the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility to get along with each other in 
actually doing things. For this reason 
each child was asked to name three per- 
sons with whom he would like to work. 
These choices were plotted into a socio- 
gram and were used to make up work 
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groups so that individual preferences 
were met. 

Leaders were chosen for each group 
to help in achieving the group’s com- 
mon goals, It was also the leader’s duty 
to work through differences among 
members and to help organize the work 
of the group. What to discuss and how 
to proceed with discussions were de- 
cided with the children. They made 
proposals, then critically evaluated the 
list to arrive at final ways of carrying 
forward the class project. 


Identifying the Blocks 


This method of working together 
helped both in making the experience 
more pleasant and in keeping plans 
realistic and geared to the facts, Chil- 
dren were quick to combine the “les- 
sons” they learned from their own ex- 
perience with what they learned about 
communication. Each group listed the 
blocks in communication they had ex- 
perienced. These included quarreling, 
calling people names, dishonesty, be- 
ing a coward, impatience, difference in 
customs or religious beliefs, tattling, 
having bad manners. In our discussion 
of these we discovered some barriers to 
communication between individuals and 
groups. Some of these may be auto- 
matic behaviors; others unintentional 
defense reactions or just plain misinter- 
pretations. 

Blocks may also arise out of differ- 
ences in language, customs, values, or 
beliefs. How communication was 
blocked by difference in customs was 
amply illustrated from individual ex- 
periences. One child said, “When I 
came to this school I didn’t know the 
same games the kids here knew. We 
had played other games. So I didn’t 
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play. They thought I was stuck up and 
I thought they didn’t like me.” 

Among things that would help, chil- 
dren listed: a pat on the back, a smile, 
encouragement, explaining clearly, try- 
ing to bring out the best in everybody, 
and using information to clear up mis- 
understanding. All of these incidents 
were put on slides. 


Finding Solutions in Books- 


Next the children listed incidents they 
found in stories which illustrated how 
communication was blocked between 
individuals or groups, and how com- 
munication and understanding were es- 
tablished. For example, they thought 
that in Caddie Woodlawn, communica- 
tion between Caddie and her mother was 
blocked because Caddie wanted to be a 
tom-boy and her mother wanted her to 
be a lady. Lack of understanding of 
each other’s desires prevented talking it 
over. After Caddie mistreated her 
cousin, Annabel, her father did not con- 
demn her but explained why it was nec- 
essary to “be a lady.” Caddie’s changed 
attitude made it possible for her to un- 
derstand her mother and to remove the 
block between them. Many such inci- 
dents were dramatized to show the set- 
ting, the problem, and the solution. 
These incidents representing different 
kinds of misunderstandings and blocks 
to communication were also put on 
slides. 

When the question was asked whether 
anything like what they found in books 
ever happened to them, one girl said, 
“T like to wear blue jeans and my daddy 
doesn’t mind, but my mother just has a 
fit because she wants me to wear a skirt. 
She has most to say in things like this. 
My daddy explained to me why in such 
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matters my Mom should decide. He 
helped me Open communication with 
my mother and I understand her better.” 


Evaluating Our Work Together 


The youngsters were enthusiastic in 
their praise of this way of working, as 
is shown by the samples from written 
assessments: 


e “I like this way of working better. Last 
year we wrote book comments and you 
just tried to remember the story. Now we 
look for blocks between people and how 
they work them out. It’s new and I like it.” 
e “I like this way of working because we 
understand more. In our book reports the 
boys just picked out the places where there 
was the most fighting and let it go at that.” 
e “Besides seeing how people argue, I see 
how they make friends.” 

e “I can see why there is a reason for 
people to get mad.” 

e “It made everyone like more people and 
not quarrel and fight. Our committee in- 
joyed it very much.” 

e “I like this work because we don’t have 
to write book reports. It also helps when 
we grow up. It helps us to understand 
people’s ways by group discussion: We 
shouldn’t have wars between nations un- 
less they can’t help it. In other words, I 
mean it doesn’t matter about your race or 
religion. You shouldn’t hate anybody.” 


The students’ reactions to the ways of 
grouping were equally enthusiastic. 


e “I like this grouping because it helped 
to get the class united together.” 

e “It makes me happier. It makes me feel 
better and everyone will try to like me. 
The reason is because if someone is a leader 
and you were just a new boy you would 


- like to learn what to do. The new boy can 


be a leader, too.” 

e “I like working with a group. The group 
I was chairman of communicated well and 
got right to work and read the books that 
we all enjoyed reading. 
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Looking at the Now and Long Ago 


The next part of our project was to 
compare and contrast pioneer and mod- 
ern communication. New groups were 
formed to discuss these books and the 
things they showed. A wire recording 
was made of each discussion and its 
summary. In order to lift out the prob- 
lem of communication, the stories pre- 
senting life in another period were put 
side by side with stories of modern life. 

In the pioneer story, With Daniel 
Boone on the Caroliny Trail, it was diffi- 
cult to open communication with the 
Iroquois Indians because they were war- 
like and language and customs were dif- 
ferent. Their devices for communication 
were not mechanical. They made much 
use of signs and face-to-face discussion. 

In the modern story, Road to Alaska, 
every block in communication was 
opened by intelligent, scientific plan- 
ning. This was done by face-to-face 
communication and group discussion. 
They used all the modern mechanical 
devices to carry on communication and 
they had the advantage of scientific 
knowledge to accomplish an enormous 
job. 


Telling Our Own Stories 


When the youngsters planned to 
make a movie, they built the plav 
around ideas in communication and 
blocks in communication from their 
own experience. George said, “I think 
if I told the story of my life here at 
Franklin School it would be the best 
play I could write.” And three boys on 


his committee agreed to help him be- 
cause George writes poorly. 

George’s story begins: “When I came 
to this school I was timid and scared 
I couldn’t do things. I used to beat up 
little kids on the schoolgrounds.” The 
finished movie recorded the class discus- 
sion with flashbacks of four different 
children’s problems—including George’s. 
Now George thinks his progress report 
opened up communication for him and 
he gets great pleasure from working for 
the good of the school. 


We Believe There Are Results 


We at Franklin School feel that this 
project has changed the general attitude 
of the sixth and seventh grade children. 
They are more eager to help newcom- 
ers; they want to discuss their prob- 
lems in a friendly way; they desire to 
take initiative; and they are eager to 
help the newcomers become leaders. We 
have all noticed that there are fewer 
conflicts between the children. The 
reading and discussion seem to have sen- 
sitized them to a feeling of friendliness 
and good sportsmanship. 

As for myself, this experience with 
boys and girls has provided a splendid 
chance for developing new skills and 
insights in maintaining good human re- 
lations. Literature is given its rightful 
place in making vivid the experiences of 
people in many situations from which 
new ideas and interpretations can come. 
Social studies and literature are used to 
reinforce each other in developing ideas 
and understandings in an integrated 
school experience. 


ce 
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Thinking Can Be Learned 








To help children and youth grow in the ability to think clearly and to 
attack problems intelligently is certainly one of the major tasks of 
modern schools. Only as they have opportunities to solve problems that 
are real and important to them will learners have an opportunity to 
develop this skill. Joseph J. Goldstein, Constance Masi, Warren Vann, 
and Sadie Zion, participants in the Open-mindedness Study in the 
Philadelphia schools, tell how they are working with children in an ef- 
fort to develop the skills of problem-solving. 


IN DAY-TO-DAY activities of the 
classroom children make statements like 
these: 


@ “What’s the use of having a United Na- 
tions—we’re always going to have wars 
anyhow.” 

@ “Miss Allen, why are we always talk- 
ing about keeping clean? I know a lot of 
dirty children who never get sick while 
clean children get sick all the time.” 

@ “Chinese people must be ‘screwy’— 
they read backwards.” 

@ “If we're going to talk about current 
events, how about what’s happening right 
here in our own school? Like the trouble 
we had with substitutes last week.” 


Children themselves provide many 
real opportunities for initiating the use 
of the problem-solving method. And 
usually the problems arising from such 
statements are of real interest to many 
in the class. 

It is the belief of the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the Open-mindedness 
Study of the Philadelphia public schools 
that it is an obligation of all schools to 
help children find ways of dealing with 
the increasingly complex problems 
which are presented by a rapidly-chang- 
ing type of society. 

Teachers in the Study believe that a 
direct approach must be made by 
schools to help children and adults to 
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think critically about the many prob- 
lems which confront them. It is felt that 
this can best be done through helping 
people to know and to value the use of 
systematic methods of solution of human 
relation problems as well as of those in- 
volving physical phenomena. This prob- 
lem-solving method involves: recogniz- 
ing and defining a problem; thinking of 
possible solutions; gathering pertinent 
data; organizing ideas and facts to show 
relationships; reaching conclusions; and 
acting upon one or more of the conclu- 
sions. 

We have come also to see that this 
method holds little social benefit unless 
it operates within a framework of 
democratic practices and values. The 
greatest individual and social returns 
from the use of the method will be real- 
ized where it is used ih classrooms and 
schools which provide a friendly and 
understanding environment in which 
children feel free to express themselves 
and where there is a willingness to ex- 
amine emotionally held beliefs. 


Standards for Choosing Problems 


Illustrations of actual experiences in 
the classrooms of teachers in the Open- 
mindedness Study will serve to answer 
some of the more common questions 
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asked by teachers interested in using the 
problem-solving method. One of these 
questions is—‘“‘How can we determine 
the problems with which we shall deal?” 
What happened, for example, when 
Johnny said that war is inevitable—that 
the United Nations could have no ef- 
fect. Johnny’s teacher readily recog- 
nized the problem inherent in the re- 
mark and wrote on the board: Must 
we have war? Comments came thick 
and fast. “We've always had wars.” “My 
father said people will always fight.” 
“Something ought to be done about 
wars.” “The United Nations was set up 
to get rid of wars.” 

At this point the teacher asked, “Do 
we want to continue to talk about this? 
You seem to be very much interested.” 
Twelve-year-old Mary looked grave as 
she said, “We ought: to be interested. 
It’s certainly important to us.” The 
teacher wrote on the board, Is this prob- 
lem important to us? As the discussion 
continued, the children suggested other 
standards for choosing a problem. /s it 
worth our time? Can we get facts about 
it? Can we do anything about it? Can 
everybody help to find an answer? Are 
we interested in this problem? The class 
then measured the problem against each 
of the standards, It took but a short time 
to see that this was a question which 
concerned all and about which they 
would like to do more thinking. 

An important principle is involved. 
The degree of success achieved by any 
class in dealing with a problem is di- 
rectly related to the extent to which 
the children have been able to identify 
themselves with it, and to the extent to 
which they have had opportunity to 
participate in determining whether the 
problem is important to them. 
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Learning to Think Problematically 


Another question often asked by 
teachers is—“How can we help chil- 
dren use the problem-solving method so 
that they are conscious of the proce- 
dures they are following in solving a 
problem?” Miss Allen, a fourth grade 
teacher who has been attending meet- 
ings of the Open-mindedness Study 
Group, has been seeking an opportunity 
to have her class make conscious use of 
the problem-solving method. 

When one of her pupils posed the 
question, “Why are we always talking 
about keeping clean?” this teacher rec- 
ognized that it would probably be of 
far greater value for the children to at- 
tempt to answer the question than to 
continue with plans she had made for 
lessons about habits of cleanliness. Dis- 
cussion resulted in restatement of the 
problem, “Are dirty children healthier 
than clean children?” There was agree- 
ment that this question was worthy of 
class attention: 

In order to help children clearly de- 
fine the problem, Miss Allen asked, 
“What do we have to know in order 
to get the answer?” The class listed a 
series of questions, the answers to which 
they thought might provide a suitable 
conclusion. They wanted to know many 
things: What causes disease? How do 
people get dirty? Does dirt always hurt 
you? Does the kind of work you do 
make a difference in your health? Does 
where you live make a difference? Does 
keeping clean always keep us well? 
Does being dirty always make us sick? 

The children now felt they could pro- 
ceed to get some facts, so they discussed 
sources of information. In the ensuing 
weeks they received information from 
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their parents, the school doctor and 
nurse, the Board of Health, the City 
Housing Association. They read in- 
surance company pamphlets bearing on 
their problem, studied U. S. Public 
Health Reports, and read books from 
their classroom and school libraries. 

Soon they had a large body of facts 
and began to see the need for organiz- 
ing the information in order to see how 
the facts were related. One child said, 
“We have a lot of facts, but they’re all 
mixed up.” It was not until the facts 
had been organized under a series of 
headings that the children felt they were 
able to reach some conclusions. From 
time to time, as the class evaluated its 
work, the children added items to a 
bulletin board poster headed “A Good 
Way to Solve a Problem.” Their list 
read like this: 


1. Know your problem 
Do we know what we are trying to 
find out? 
2. Get the facts 
Where shall we get them? 
Are they good facts? 
Do the facts help to answer our 
problem? | 
3. Put the facts in order 
4. Reach a conclusion 
Did we look at all our facts? 


At this point the matter of acting on 
conclusions was brought clearly before 
the class when a child asked, “Well, 
what are we going to do? What’s the 
use of doing all this work if nothing’s 
going to happen?” 

Suggestions were made for putting 
the conclusions into practice. To the 
ard was now added the final item: 

. Act on your conclusions.” 

Children, in following such a pro- 

cedure, can be helped to know the steps 
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in the problem-solving method, to make 
conscious use of these steps in solving 
a problem. It is by this process that chil- 
dren come to value the method as a care- 
ful, intelligent way of making decisions. 


Youngsters Use the Method, Too 


The problem-solving method is not 
limited to use with older children—chil- 
dren in the lower grades can become 
familiar with this careful way of think- 
ing. Indeed, it is important to help 
young children build a basis for more 
intensive and conscious use of the 
method in the upper grades. 

Ronald, in the second grade, raised 
a problem when he said, “Chinese peo- 
ple are ‘screwy. They read backwards 
and the boys keep their hats on in 
school.” 

The class responded to this with other 
statements along the same line. The 
teacher said, “Chinese children seem 
very strange to us, don’t they? Would 
we like to find out more about them?” 
Since the children were anxious to do 
so, the teacher asked, “What are some 
of the things we might try to find out 
about the boys and girls in China?” One 
child said she would like to know what 
they eat. Another child suggested cloth- 
ing. Other questions indicated a desire 
for more information about homes, 
schools, play activities, and one child 
asked about “customs.” 

The information the children got 
from their parents and older brothers 
and sisters in a preliminary search for 
facts pointed up for the children even 
further the differences which exist be- 
tween Chinese children and themselves. 
Because so many differences had been 
emphasized, the teacher felt it was im- 
portant to ask, “I wonder if we could 
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find out if there are any ways in which 
Chinese children are like us? Maybe we 
could answer both these questions.” 

On the blackboard she wrote: “Are 
Chinese boys and girls like American 
boys and girls? How? Are Chinese 
boy s and girls different from American 
boys and girls? How? 


A Wealth of Sources 

Facts were gathered from many 
sources—pictures, story books, social 
studies books. The teacher borrowed a 
collection of materials about China from 
the Junior Red Cross. These offered op- 
portunities for the children to handle 
materials from China, to hear record- 
ings of Chinese music, and to wear Chi- 
nese clothes. A group of children went 
to the Chinese section of the city and 
asked questions of some of the store- 
keepers and other people in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Listening to “Tea for Five,” a radio 
script, provided another thrill and more 
information. The children dramatized 
some of the interesting stories they read, 
and got the “feel” of being Chinese chil- 
dren. In their scrapbooks they listed and 
illustrated the things that they found 
about these people, devoting pages to 
food, clothing, homes, games, and 


schools, thus organizing the material as 


it was gathered. 
One day the children found on the 


blackboard: “Can we answer these 
questions now? Are Chinese boys and 
girls like American boys and girls? Are 
they different from American boys and 
girls?” The children read from their 
scrapbooks and decided that some of the 
facts should be listed under headings as 
given below. 

After summarizing these and other 
likes and differences, the class found that 
they had discovered more ways in 
which the Chinese children were like 
themselves than ways in which they 
were different. 

Some children expressed changes of 
attitude. Ronald said, “Before I thought 
they were ‘screwy’ but now I don’t.” 
Helen said, “I thought they were dif- 
ferent from us and [ didn’t like them, 
but they aren’t so different.” And Sally 
Ann remarked, “I didn’t like them be- 
cause their skin was a different color, 
but Peachblossom’s (a character in a 
story) skin was yellow so I don’t think 
it makes any difference.” 

It isn’t necessary for children in the 
lower grades to use the language of the 
problem-solving method in order to use 
the method intelligently. Continuing ex- 





Same 


They get hungry. 
They eat rice, fish, meat, cakes. 


They feel cold and need clothing. 
They need a home to sleep and live in. 
They like to play and have fun. 

They like candy. 

They go to school. 

They read and write. 





Different 


They eat with chopsticks. 

They don’t have as much variety of foods 
as we do. 

Boys and girls dress almost alike. 

Their homes look different from ours. 

Boys wear little black caps in school. 

They write with brush and ink. They read 
from right to left and up and down. 

Their letters are different from ours. 
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perience in its use with many types of 
problems provides a good early training 
for a more conscious use of the method 
as the children grow older. 


Action Follows Analysis 

Students of junior and senior high 
school age can make more conscious use 
of the steps in problem-solving. They 
have the maturity necessary to analyze 
more effectively the processes involved 
in careful thinking, distinguish between 
facts and opinions, evaluate sources of 
information, and are better able to in- 
terpret conclusions in terms of action. 

A discussion in current events in an 
eighth grade class brought forth the 
suggestion, “If we’re going to talk about 
current events, how about what’s hap- 
pening right in our own school? Like 
the trouble we had with the substitutes 
last week.” 

Two substitute teachers in the art 
classes had received so little coopera- 
tion from the students that they had 
refused to complete their teaching as- 
signments. The incident had become a 
matter of general discussion among the 
pupils so the teacher was not surprised 
when it was mentioned as a “current 
event.” 

Since interest was high, the class 
planned to investigate the matter further 
in order to find ways of preventing re- 
currences of such situations. The pupils 
raised a number of questions which 
they thought should be answered so 
that they could obtain a clearer pic- 
ture of what had occurred. How much 
experience did the substitute teachers 
have? Were these teachers given any 
help by the principal or his assistant? 
Did other art teachers offer any help? 
What did the pupils do to cause the 
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teachers to leave? Have similar incidents 
occurred in our school? 

Sources of information for getting 
answers to these questions semed limited 
at first, but suggestions were soon made 
to interview the principal, teachers 
familiar with the situation, and pupils 
in some of the classes involved. After 
organizing the information obtained, 
the pupils decided to initiate a definite 
program for avoiding situations of this 
kind. They felt it was necessary to set 
forth clearly the responsibilities of the 
entire school. 

The first step was to take the conclu- 
sions to the School Council for consid- 
eration. The Council decided to make 
recommendations to the faculty. At a 
faculty meeting the Council president 
presented the idee proposed by the stu- 
dents. A committee composed of teach- 
ers and pupils then met several times to 
determine the next step. 

As a result of this action it was pro- 
posed that discussions be held in each 
classroom during homeroom periods and 
that suggestions made by teachers and 
pupils be noted and brought back to 
the central committee. It was also sug- 
gested that a dramatization of good 
practices in welcoming and cooperating 
with substitute teachers be prepared for 
the assembly. The committee set up 
machinery for preparing a handbook of 
important information about the school 
to be given to substitute teachers. Sug- 
gestions were made concerning ways in 
which members of the regular teaching 
staff could help substitute teachers. 

Every phase of the problem was care- 
fully studied and suggestions were made 
of ways in which all of the school— 
pupils, teachers, counselors, principal— 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Children tate Their 
Educational Philosophy——__— 





ELSIE W. ADAMS 


Over a period of time the teachers and principals in the Denver ele- 
mentary schools have worked, as faculties and in committees, to formu- 
late a philosophy for the elementary school. In many cases parents have 
been brought into the picture. One principal of three elementary schools 
felt that the children, who would ultimately reap the reward of a work- 
ing philosophy, should express their ideas as to what makes a good 
school—what might make it better. Elsie W. Adams, supervising teacher 
in the Department of Instruction, Denver, tells of the way children 
were encouraged to formulate their “philosophy,” and shows us how 
these five- to twelve-year-olds unerringly recognize the goals which 
some of us, as teachers, have perceived only dimly. 


I would tell teachers to explain things 
well. 


They should let you do things for 
yourself, 


There should be an art period every 
day. 


There should be interesting things to 
play and work with. 


These are statements from five- to 
twelve-year-olds which reflect what 
children expect from their schools. 
They came from children in three 
schools as a result of efforts to determine 
children’s “philosophy of education.” 


We Went to the Children 


In our efforts to discover the “phi- 
losophy” of children in relation to their 
attitudes toward school, the methods 
used were simple and direct. So that 
there would be no feeling of striving to 
say those things which the teacher might 
expect of them, classroom teachers were 
not present during discussions with chil- 
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dren. An atmosphere of freedom and 
confidence was built up with each group 
as it was explained that in planning bet- 
ter schools we, of course, want to have 
the ideas of the children since they are 
the ones for whom the schools are 
planned. The questions asked were di- 
rect and short: “What makes this a 
good school?” “How would you plan 
a good school for girls and boys?” and, 
in some instances, “What do you ex- 
pect the school to do for you?” 

In two schools children in each room 
discussed the questions. At the third a 
longer discussion period was spent with 
committees—one committee composed 
of three representatives from each of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade rooms; 
and the other committee of representa- 
tives from the first, second, and third 
grades. In talking to the upper grade 
committee, “Why?” was the question 
asked as children suggested that fac- 
tors such as discipline, cooperative par- 
ents, and a.nice-looking building were 
necessary for a good school. Certainly 
this procedure seemed effective as chil- 
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dren, in explaining their points of view, 
revealed attitudes based upon genuine 


thought and judgment. 


They Know What They Want 


In informal talks with children every 
effort was made to show no evidence 
of approval, disapproval, or surprise 
when the answers bubbled out. Sugges- 
tions were recorded exactly as given. 
Many children in each room would re- 
peat in their own words ideas and sug- 
gestions already given, but unless there 
was some difference in meaning or in- 
tent, only the original statement is 
quoted, Surprisingly few replies, it 
seemed, were colored by traditional 
home attitudes in relation to skills in 
spelling, arithmetic, and reading, Chil- 
dren speak in broad terms. They reveal 
that school is a way of living for them. 
They want it to be a place where they 
do more than “learn.” They plead in 
their own words for “education for the 
whole child.” 

These contributions of the children 
are significant insofar as certain very 
definite attitudes and desires are re- 
vealed through them. When children 
from first grade to sixth express over 
and over again the same ideas, surely 
those ideas should be considered in plan- 
ning and evaluating the kind of educa- 
tion we are giving to these children. 
The basic needs and desires which they 
reveal should point the way in formu- 
lating a philosophy of education for the 
elementary school. 

A working philosophy must always 
be judged in terms of the way it meets 
the needs of those concerned. Many 
of their needs are not discerned by 
children. These must be considered by 
those who are planning their educa- 
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tion. Too often, however, valid needs 
and desires which children do express 
are overlooked. 


This They Told Us 


The following psychological needs 
are clearly shown through the simple, 
often naive statements, quoted verbatim, 
which are made over and over again by 
children: 


Need for understanding, affection, 
self-respect. The teachers should be 
nice. They should not be cross when 
they don’t have to be. I would tell 
teachers to explain things well. They 
shouldn’t get cross when you don’t 
andedmeni They should let you do 
things for yourself, They should give 
you responsibility. The teacher should 
be interested in every child. 


Need for security. A school should 
have rules to help children. The teacher 
should make the children mind. The 
teacher should really teach you. I'd 
make the children be good. The Safetv 
Patrol and Color Guard help us. You 
develop responsibility when you have 
a job to do for your school. The way 
the children act makes a good school. 


Need for recognition of physical 
growth and development. 1d have a 
bigger playground with more swings 
and slides. There should be a gymnas- 
ium. There should be more play periods. 


‘Td let children use the gym after 


school. Play in the gym rests children 
after they ‘have been working hard. 


Desire for varied types of activity 
for the whole child. There should be 
an auditorium where we could give 
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plays. I’d have more picture shows. I’d 
take the children on excursions. There 
should be an art period every day. Our 
teacher lets us have free work periods 
and she talks and jokes with us. I’m 
glad we have music and sing together. 
We have social studies and get to make 
nice things. 


Need for satisfaction in the desire 
for learning. I'd have lots of books for 
the children to read. The teachers 
should bring things to show the chil- 
dren. I would have clay and art things 
and a work bench. I would have a 
school library. There should be pic- 
tures for the children to look at. There 
should be good things to play with and 
to work with. I would plan interesting 
work for the children to do. 


Need for participation in the group. 
The children cooperate. We try to 
make friends with new children. The 
boys and girls are nice. School should 
help us to be good sports. The teacher 
and the children should have meetings 
to talk things over. We have fun to- 
gether. Children should learn to work 
and play together. 


Desire for proficiency in meeting sit- 
uations demanding academic learn- 
ing. You feel better when you know 
you have done your work well. I think 
the school should teach me the things 
I need to get a good job. I like the way 


the school teaches us to handle the° 


problems we need to know about when 
we get older. Hard work makes you 
learn more and know things. The chil- 
dren should read a lot of books, and 
write, and do work. We have arithme- 
tic and I like it. 
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Desire for order and beauty in sur- 
roundings. The building should be neat 
and clean. The children should help to 
keep it nice. The teachers should put 
decorations up in the rooms. There 
should be grass and trees and flowers 
growing around the school. The chil- 
dren should make pictures to decorate 
the room. 


Their Requests Can Be Filled 


This “philosophy” of the children 
comes close to the best in modern edu- 
cational philosophy. The ideas are 
there. School shou.1 be “a place for 
doing”—for “learning what we live.” 
The children have given their sugges- 
tions. Many of them can be put into 
practice tomorrow morning in class- 
rooms. 

Teachers can try to be mice teach- 
ers: to like and understand each 
individual child; to explain things care- 
fully; to be patient when the explana- 
tion fails to go over; to take time out 
now and then for a talk and a little 
joke; to be both reasonable and con- 
sistent in the demands made upon chil- 
dren. Teachers can vary the day’s pro- 
gram and work definitely to make it 
more interesting. They can plan the un- 
usual experience which will highlight 
regular routine—such little things mean 
so much to children. The schoolroom 
can be made a happy place with pic- 
tures and growing things; and the chil- 
dren can help to keep it orderly and at- 
tractive. They are eager for a share in 
this responsibility. They are eager, also, 
to learn, to respond, to grow. 

This, then, is the challenge underly- 
ing the philosophy so simply stated by 
the children. It is a philosophy which 
can be put to work. 
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When Teachers Live With Childrien— 


Mary L. McMillan is educational consultant in the Iron County School Dis- 
trict at Cedar City, Utah. She writes that when the opportunity is made, children 
in rural community schools can have real learning experiences in helping to man- 
age the affairs of the school. 

In one community school, for example, the principal has teaching and super- 
visory responsibilities which necessitate his leaving the office for the greater part 
of the day. There is no paid clerical help in the school. In order to take care of the 
routine office business, older students are trained to assume responsibility for the 
day’s office activities. They receive visitors, direct new students and guests, de- 
liver mail, answer the telephone, carry messages, fill teacher-supply requisitions, 
collect and count lunch money and other funds, supervise the lost and found de- 
partment, keep the office in order, and assist with certain records and reports. ‘To 
help boys and girls discharge these responsibilities, definite instructions are given 
at the beginning of the year and as the need arises. 

These opportunities for socially useful work affect children in many ways. 
Some have gained status as a result of the experience. Others have grown in re- 
sourcefulness and dependability, been stimulated to a greater interest in school 
management, developed a wholesome attitude toward work to be done, and gained 
in an appreciation of the administrator’s job. 

Miss McMillan also sends a story of how a teacher in a rural situation utilized 
the opportunity presented by one child’s special problem to provide a richer pro- 
gram of group living for all concerned. The teacher’s story is an interesting one, 
we believe you'll agree. 

“I was confronted with a problem this fall when a child in my group became 
ill every day when we began work period. She cried, registered a slight tempera- 
ture, and appeared to be in pain. In short, she was physically ill. Each time this 
happened I excused her to go home, and each morning or noon she came back to 
try again. For three consecutive days this series of events occurred. I then called 
her mother and asked that we have a conference and that Joan be examined by a 
doctor. Mrs. Lewis accepted the invitation and was very cooperative. She said 
Joan had asked ‘Mother, have you ever felt like everything inside of you is just 
tied up in a knot? That’s how I feel when I go to school—and besides, I don’t 
know a single soul.’ 

“There were several things we thought might have contributed to this dis- 
turbance. Joan had been brought to school for three years by her two brothers; 
now she was expected to come by herself. The family had taken a long trip just 
before school started and she had had little time to rest. A bicycle accident had 
resulted in a bad bump on her head. A new teacher and a roomful of strange chil- 
dren presented a problem in social adjustment. I suggested to Mrs. Lewis that she 
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or Joan’s father come to school a few times until the child began to feel a little 
more secure with us. 

“The next morning, Friday, Joan’s father visited with us until recess. The pro- 
gram for the day included a trip to the livestock show. Mr. Lewis offered to find 
out the best time for us to attend. Joan’s brother had a calf in the show, and be- 
cause she had been there the children decided Joan should direct us to the most 
interesting spots. This day’s planning and activities appeared to be the beginning 
of a happy adjustment for Joan. 

“I felt the established rapport might be lost by Monday, so I asked Joan and 
three other students to come to my house for lunch on Saturday. She thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience. There have been no tears nor school illness since, and we 
hope the ‘knot’ inside Joan has really been untied. 

“Because of the sincere appreciation expressed by my four luncheon guests, 
I extended the plan. Every Saturday I have invited four different students to have 
Junch with me and my young daughter in our home. One mother told me that 
the whole family had had to practice the best table etiquette for a week as a result 
of her son’s acceptance of my invitation, I have not been too analytical. Perhaps 
it is enough that all of us are enjoying this bit of social living.” 
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COOPERATIVE WORLD UNITY COMES SLOWLY 


A VARIETY OF BELIEFS and attitudes 
appear to be preventing our people from 
seeing how difficult it will be to build a 
genuinely cooperative world order. There 
is the belief that wishing for one world is 
tantamount to having it. There is the no- 
tion that progress toward a unified world 
is inevitable. There is the attitude that be- 
cause of the trend toward economic in- 
terdependence there is a corresponding 
movement toward world cooperation. 
There is also the popular notion that 
equates technological progress with social 
progress, 

The task of developing a truly coopera- 
tive world order is both enormous and 
infinitely complex. This fact should be ap- 
parent to school administrators and teach- 
ers who are endeavoring to inaugurate the 
cooperative way of learning in their 
schools and classrooms. 

Some of the more obvious obstacles that 
stand in the way of a cooperative world 
unity are: (1) the fact that at least half of 
the people of the world are illiterate; (2) 
the fact that the deepest sentiments of peo- 
ple are associated with tribal or nationalis- 
tic loyalties; and (3) the fact that in this 
period of our world’s history we note a 
deepening trend toward the division of 
people into two hostile camps. 

However, if we are to create the kind 
of mind—attitudes, .understandings, and 
dispositions—that is needed in managing 
a genuinely cooperative world, it appears 


that we must go even more deeply into the 
matter of human personality and human 
relations. Let us ask ourselves: what are 
the habits—the beliefs, attitudes, practices 
—that interfere with the development 
of cooperative habits within our own 
country, in schools, in communities, in 
industry? Analysis of the situation brings 
such obstacles as these to light: (1) there 
is the habit of thinking in terms of we and 
they; (2) there is the almost universal use 
of an either-or logic—the use of black 
or white, all or none, good or bad abso- 
lutes—in discussion; (3) there is the ten- 
dency to seek security and success in terms 
of what is good for me or my group; and 
(4) there is an almost universal lack of 
skill in carrying on genuinely cooperative 
undertakings. These obstacles, of course, 
are intimately interrelated. 

The question may be asked: Has there 
been progress toward the establishment of 
a cooperative world order? The world sit- 
uation in the past fifty years has been so 
confused and complex that it is difficult 
to formulate a judgment that is based 
upon adequate objective evidence. Further- 
more, we now know that genuine progress 
toward this end will require a veritable 
revolution in our fundamental ways of 
thinking and acting. We may expect ac- 
celerating progress in the field of tech- 
nological change. We must expect in- 
finitely slow progress in the area of hu- 
man relations. 


ust 
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You 

Can 
Thrill 


Your History Class 


- story of America’s growth is one 
of the most gripping in the whole 
history of mankind. 


Some children never discover this be- 
cause dull, hard-to-read texts rob Amer- 
ica’s story of its life and fascination. 


This isn’t the case with your pupils when 
they thrill to the dramatic account in 
the American Life History Series. The 
masterful style of Merlin Ames, teacher 
and author of children’s stories, makes 
your history class a thrilling experience 
children remember for years. 


THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 


Now and Then Stories 

Stories of My Country's Beginnings 
Stories of My Country's Growth 

My Country 

America, Heir of Yesterday 


My America 
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difficulty has been so well controlled the 
levels of some texts are one to two years 
below their grade placement. 
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Texas Studies Its Schools 


TEXANS have been re-studying their 
public schools for two years. It has been a 
grass roots study with over four thousand 
citizens actually on working committees; 
and additional thousands have contributed 
information, answered questionnaires and 
opinionnaires, and participated in group 
discussions. 

This activity was begun when the fiftieth 
legislature passed a joint resolution creating 
what is known as the Gilmer-Aikin Com- 
mittee on Education. The eighteen mem- 
bers were appointed as follows: six by 
the Governor, six by the Lt. Governor, 
and six by the Speaker of the House. Of 
these, three must be Senators, three must 
be Representatives, six must be laymen, 
and six must be from the teaching profes- 
sion. 

The principal purposes of the study have 
been: (1) to study and inventory the pub- 
lic school system of Texas, (2) to deter- 
mine opportunity, (3) to determine what 
it needs to equalize financial support, (4) 
to determine what changes are needed in 
school management for more efficient op- 
eration of the schools, and (5) to make 
definite proposals to bring about the best 
possible public school system which Texas 
can afford. 

One fundamental concept adopted early 
by the Gilmer-Aikin Committee was that 
it could not do this job by itself. This must 
be a grass roots study. Therefore, it di- 
vided itself into five sub-committees each 
to study a crucial phase of the problem. 
These were on (1) State Management, (2) 
Local Administrative Units, (3) Curric- 
ulum, a Foundations Program, Salaries, 
Teacher Recruitment and Education, and 
similar problems, (4) Finance, and (5) 
Census, Attendance, Recodification of 
School Laws, School Building Codes, and 
similar problems. There were five members 
on each sub-committee. 

Fifteen lay and professional people 
were appointed for each sub-committee as 
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a state-wide advisory committee. A total 
of seventy-five additional people was se- 
cured who have rendered outstanding 
service. 

In every county in Texas there was or- 
ganized a county-wide advisory Gilmer- 
Aikin Committee of not less than fifteen 
members—about equally divided between 
lay and professional people. Each county 
was to study its own problems as to (1) 
what do we have? (2) what do we want? 
and (3) how can we get what we want? 
Findings were sent to the central office in 
Austin where a composite study of the 
findings and recommendations from all 
reports was made and submitted to the 
state Gilmer-Aikin Committee members. 
A printed study guide was prepared and 
furnished each county committee. 

One hundred thirty-three county com- 
mittees, out of the two hundred fifty-four, 
turned in written reports. This represents 
over a fifty percent active participation. 
Many other committees did some work 
but did not send in written summaries. 

A second function of the county com- 
mittees was to submit questionnaires and 
opinionnaires to the people, collect the 
answers, and send them to the central of- 
fice. To illustrate, over ten thousand an- 
swers were received to an opinionnaire for 
citizens. These are some of the answers 
received. Ninety-nine percent say rural 
youth should have equal educational op- 
portunities with city youth. Nine out of 
ten persons believe that the state should 
set a minimum program that must be pro- 
vided in each school community. Eighty- 
three percent think all property in a 
county should bear approximately the same 
rate and ratio of assessment for school pur- 
poses. Sixty-five percent believe that the 
present school district organization in their 
county denies equal educational opportu- 
nity to the children. Eight out of ten per- 
sons believe enlarged high school units 
would be practical in their county. 
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From these and other studies, the State 
Gilmer-Aikin Committee took its man- 
dates. It has adopted thirty-three propo- 
sals and submitted them to the people for 
their approval. The county committees 
were asked to take the initiative in their 
respective counties to see that the proposals 
were presented to as many people as pos- 
sible and that they were explained to them. 
A report form was enclosed to aid in re- 
cording the votes of the people for or 
against each proposal. Substitute proposals 
were solicited where a need was felt for 
a change. 

The proposals have aimed to do at least 
four things. First and foremost is the rec- 
ommendation for a guaranteed minimum 
foundation program of education available 
to every boy and girl in Texas. All other 
proposals are, in large measure, made to 
implement this proposal. 

Second, it is proposed that Texas redis- 
trict itself now for school purposes into 
larger administrative units. It recommends 
a county-wide unit as desirable for per- 
haps a third of the counties while the other 
counties would profit by having two or 
more districts. Machinery for redistrict- 
ing has been recommended. 

Third, the local units and the state 
would combine their resources in the sup- 
port of the minimum foundation program. 
The cost of the program would be divided 
between the local units and the state. An 
economic index would determine the share 
of taxes a district should contribute in re- 
lation to all local units in the state com- 
bined. When it has raised what its index 
says it must, the state writes a check for 
the balance needed to guarantee a mini- 
mum program. Since local units would 
have approximately seventy-five percent 
of its taxing ability left, they could use 





local initiative to support enlarged and en- 
riched programs. 

Fourth, it is proposed that state manage- 
ment machinery be revamped. Instead of 
an appointive State Board, an elective one 
from districts is recommended. Instead of 
an elective state superintendent, an ap- 
pointive Commissioner of Education is 
suggested. All agencies in the state which 
have heretofore exercised administrative 
functions in the state educational programs 
should be placed in a professional State 
Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment should be under the direction and 
supervision of the State Commissioner of 
Education. 

The functions of the State Lay Board 
of Education should be policy forming, 
reviewing, and planning. It would pass on 
all policies, make rules and regulations, 
and review reports, but would not invest 
permanent state school funds nor make 
recommendations for adoption of text- 
books. All duties and responsibilities would 
be delegated by law. A complete flow of 
authority from the people, through their 
elected board, its chosen Commissioner, 
and to the state public schools would re- 
sult. 

The Gilmer-Aikin Committee will 
study the reactions of the people to the 
tentative proposals and select its final pro- 
posals in light of its findings. These will 
be presented to the legislature in the hope 
that from these proposals laws may be 
formulated which will lead to the realiza- 
tion of the best possible school system 
Texas can afford. It has been a people’s 
study in the interest of the people’s schools. 
—Pat H. Norwood, Executive Agent, Gil- 
mer-Aikin Committee, Capitol Station, 
Austin, Texas, for the ASCD Legislative 
Committee. 





The report of the Second National Training Laboratory in Group Development held at Bethel, 
Maine, last summer may be secured from the Department of Adult Education, NEA. This report 
describes the Laboratory and includes a thorough discussion of some of the Laboratory’s major 


aspects. Price, $1.25. 
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TEACHERS IN 


DEAR MARY, I wish I could share your 
last letter with other teachers and admin- 
istrators. It is so filled with the problems 
that are prevalent in school systems in 
which some of the teachers and/or the ad- 
ministrators are trying to move away from 
the more formalized subject-matter pro- 
gram to a school environment that takes 
into account what we are learning about 
child growth and development. 

Many of us have been concerned for a 
long time about helping children make tran- 
sitions from one grade level to another, 
from one stage of growth to another, but | 
am convinced that often we do not realize 
that our teachers, too, may need consider- 
able understanding and help at various tran- 
sition points in their lives, Teachers can be 
“in transition” in their thinking between 
the “old” and the “new” education (and 
what we call “new” may not be new at 
all; we are only just beginning to catch up 
to some of the philosophy expressed in the 
last century). The transition period can be 
one of considerable conflict. Teachers may 
be fighting what they call “modern edu- 
cation” and at the same time be feeling 
frightfully inadequate because they are not 
in step with some of the other teachers or 
what they think their administrator expects 
of them. These teachers need help; and, 
again, I am convinced that it is help with 
and understanding of their feelings that is 
needed. 

I can visualize the faculty meeting you 
describe—where the teachers were encour- 
aged to talk frankly about their feelings in 
regard to certain suggestions for improving 
the educational program for children that 
have come this year from the administra- 
tion. And then, you say, the principal and 
the supervisor became disturbed because 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy T Hayes 








TRANSITION 


the teachers had those feelings? Why 
should it be surprising that a teacher who 
has grown up in schools that are formal 
and rigidly disciplined and who may have 
gone to a teacher-training institution that 
stressed much of the same kind of training 
finds it hard to adjust her thinking and 
feelings fast enough to live comfortably 
in a quite different pattern? Learning in 
terms of previous experiences applies to 
teachers as it does to children; and the 
habit patterns and attitudes of teachers are 
often firmly jelled. 

Why is it surprising to learn that a 
teacher finds it difficult to live with chil- 
dren in a classroom environment that she 
has tried to develop to please an adminis- 
trator and which has not developed as an 
outcome of her own strong belief that 
children need this? She may feel in con- 
flict because she feels caught between sug- 
gestions that she (1) incorporate into the 
experiences of the children all the creative 
opportunities possible and the acceptance 
of and provision for a wide range of in- 
dividual differences; and (2) show an even 
greater intellectual growth for all the chil- 
dren than she felt she was formerly ex- 
pected to do. Perhaps the ideas for a 
changed concept of the curriculum have 
been thrust upon her too suddenly for 
these ideas to have become a part of her 
own beliefs! Perhaps she is fighting the 
very suggestions that she would be making 
if we gave her time and opportunity to 
make the transition into a philosophy of 
education that is consistent with what we 
know about child development. 

You and I believe that a pattern of liv- 
ing that seems good for children (that is, 
is conducive to emotional and _ social 
growth as ‘well as intellectual and phy- 
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sical) develops easily and naturally for 
those who believe as we do. But all teachers 
do not agree with us, Mary; and so long 
as they do not agree and are fighting 
against being forced into something in 
which they feel uncomfortable and in- 
adequate to carry out, the children are the 
losers! 

Although they may use the words, 
many teachers do, not honestly believe 
that the schools should be or can be child- 
centered. They do not think it is the 
function of the school to help the child 
become an effective, functioning citizen 
by giving him continuous experiences in 
feeling secure and adequate. They may 
want children to grow up to be demo- 
cratic in their human relationships, but 
they may not believe that such growth 
demands continuous experiences in demo- 
cratic citizenship from earliest childhood. 
They often say that the teacher must 
get the child ready for the next grade; but 
they do not believe that the child must 
live completely and satisfyingly at each 
age level to be ready for the next. They 
may not believe that emphasis on adjust- 
ment in one’s social group must be placed 
above memorization. They often do not 
believe as we do that the child needs 
more success than failure experiences and 
that our present grading systems and 
competitive measures in many schools 
force failure on some children. They may 
not believe as we do that no child fails 
in school, but that a school may fail to 
understand an individual child and thus 
be unable to give him the environment 
that will permit him to realize his po- 
tentialities! 

I have thought a great deal about the 
teacher in your meeting who cried out: 
“How long do I have to put up with all 





the noise in my room?” Noise may be a 
symbol to her of work not being com- 
pleted; she may truly believe the other 
children are disturbed by the noise be- 
cause she is; and she becomes further dis- 
turbed because she thinks “modern teach- 
ers” are not supposed to be bothered by 
noise. It would be hard at this point for 
her to see that the confusion in her class- 
room may actually be a reflection of her 
own confusion as to what she and the 
group should be striving for. 

And the other teacher who said, “But 
how can I keep one group busy when I 
am working with another group? When 
you leave children to their own resources, 
they just fool and waste time!” Can’t you 
see how this looks to her in terms of her 
own experience? She may not have had the 
opportunity to gain the understanding 
that when children have continuous op- 
portunities from earliest childhood to par- 
ticipate in planning their activities, in 
making decisions, in evaluating their own 
progress, they do not just fool and waste 
time. She cannot be expected to accept 
your and my ideas and translate them into 
a “plan of action with children” unless 
she believes them—until they are a part of 
her own philosophy rather than another 
person’s she may be trying (unsuccess- 
fully) to adopt. 

Mary, I think we need to keep thinking 
about the problems of the “teacher in 
transition” and to explore ways of pro- 
viding ample opportunities for her to build 
a philosophy of education that is con- 
sistent with the best we know about the 
way children learn. Teachers with such a 
philosophy can be trusted to demand and 
work through changes in curriculum and 
“teaching techniques.” 

Dorothy 
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Maryland Evaluates. The school people 
in Maryland, including members of the 
State Department of Education and rep- 
resentatives of the county school sys- 
tems, have set up as their major profes- 
sional project for this year the develop- 
ment cooperatively of quantitative stan- 
dards and qualitative criteria for measuring 
the worthwhileness and effectiveness of 
the educational program, This project-is 
related to the state-wide curriculum de- 
velopment program which began in 1945 
when the State Legislature authorized the 
development of a twelve-grade system uni- 
formly throughout the state. 

Following that authorization, the State 
Department of Education sponsored cur- 
riculum workshops in the summers of 1945, 
1946, and 1947. These workshops were de- 
voted to achieving agreement on pur- 
poses and the nature and method of the 
general educational program, grades one 
to fourteen. The program which was 
agreed upon is characterized as one which 
is based squarely on individual and group 
needs; is diagnostic; is a doing or prac- 
tical arts program; is developed coopera- 
tively by pupils, school people, and adults; 
involves facts and skills functionally; and 
improves evaluation throughout. 

In this present phase of the development 
of the program, local school staffs, county 
groups in charge of county supervisors, 
and inter-county groups in charge of state 
supervisors will pool their thinking and 
evolve criteria and standards for measuring 
specifically the appropriateness of the pro- 
gram in a particular community, physical 
facilities (including school plant) essential 
to the success of the program, patterns of 
organization, and administrative policies in 
line with changes being made. The junior 
colleges, covering grades thirteen and four- 
teen, and the teacher education institutions 
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will form councils or associations to carry 
on this project in their areas. 


School Radio Programs. A number of 
school systems and State Departments of 
Education have developed: special radio 
programs for broadcast to school pupils 
or for use in particular phases of the edu- 
cational program. Two such programs 
have recently come to the attention of the 
editor: 

Massachusetts. This year the Massachu- 
setts State Department is continuing its 
popular series of school broadcasts under 
the title, “Listen and Learn.” The series 
is broadcast each morning Monday 
through Friday at 9:45 throughout the 
school year. The Monday morning pro- 
gram is a summary of the news for the 
previous week planned especially for grade 
school students. It is not a broadcast of 
spot news but rather an attempt to in- 
tegrate the news and to tie events together. 
The Tuesday morning series is concerned 
with geography and relates the experiences 
of a hypothetical family as they visit 
Greece, Turkey, China, India, and Japan. 
A series on literature is presented on 
Wednesday morning. Thursday’s broad- 
cast dramatizes research in science. Fri- 
day morning is music appreciation. Based 
on a survey at the conclusion of the series 
in the spring of 1948, it is estimated that 
over 200,000 pupils listened to these pro- 
grams. 

Louisville. Last year the Louisville pub- 
lic schools broadcast a series of radio pro- 
grams, “World Friendship.” The series 
was designed to help pupils develop a bet- 
ter understanding of the children in other 
lands, and it provided vital learning ex- 
periences through the correlation of their 
work in social studies and music. The 
broadcasts were presented by pupils of 
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selected schools of Louisville. Mr. Robert 
Allen, assistant in curriculum, was in 
charge of the project. 


Michigan Develops Personnel Policies. An 
excellent statement of persennel policies 
that should characterize school administra- 
tion is to be found in a publication issued 
by the Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction. The bulletin, Person- 
nel Policy Development, was formulated 
by a committee of school administrators 
and represents the results of a series of 
conferences and discussions on teacher per- 
sonnel practices in the state. It lists guid- 
ing principles for good personnel practices 
in such areas as selecting and contracting 
teachers, role and responsibilities of teach- 
ers, in-service education, and compensa- 
tion. The bulletin also contains suggestions 
for the cooperative development of per- 
sonnel policies in school systems. 


Cooperative Curriculum Development. 
The Fairview public schools of Cullman, 
Alabama, serve as an example of how a 
smaller school system may cooperatively 
work for curriculum improvement. The 
Fairview School has been actively en- 
gaged in developing a core program for 
the past several years. A committee of 
teachers has developed a suggested plan 
for the core units for the entire twelve 
grades of the school. While these units 
are largely subject matter centered, the 
program is thoroughly integrated and it 
does provide for the introduction at ap- 
propriate places of units which deal with 
personal problems and concerns of the 
pupils. 

In developing their program, the Fair- 
view faculty has carried on an intensive 
in-service education and study program. 
Teacher committees have prepared reports 
on various phases of the school program 
for consideration of the entire faculty. 
The school has also fostered community 
participation, and a community council 
has been quite active in working with the 
faculty. Also, a student council serves as 
a policy formulation group and works 
with the faculty in bringing about school 
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improvement. The school also serves as a 
center for community recreation. 


Conservation Education. Following a 
weekend which about sixty members of 
the staff of the Lansing, Michigan, pub- 
lic schools spent at the training school of 
the State Conservation Department, the 
faculty became so enthusiastic over con- 
servation education that the schools have 
embarked on an intensive program in 
that area. Most of the 1947-48 school year 
was spent in teacher education efforts. 
Committees were established to develop 
various phases of the program. An im- 
portant aspect of the program included 
trips to study the need for conservation 
in. Michigan. One trip during a weekend 
in October covered over 700 miles. Dur- 
ing the winter a group of teachers at- 
tended a winter session of the training 
school of the conservation department. 

On the basis of the year’s activities of 
the committees, work in conservation edu- 
cation is now being formally introduced 
in the school curriculum. During the 
present year teachers are experimenting 
with ways of carrying on work in con- 
servation in connection with regular class- 
room activities. 


Nebraska Issues Curriculum Materials. 
The Nebraska State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has issued several types of 
curriculum materials for the guidance of 
the teachers of the state. These publications 
were prepared by workshop groups, com- 
mittees of teachers, or staff members of 
the Department as a part of the curriculum 
improvement program of the Division of 
Supervision and Curriculum. 

Among the more significant of these 
publications is one which provides help 
to the elementary teacher in studying in- 
dividual children and in suggesting uses 
which should be made of such informa- 
tion. The bulletin is entitled, Gaining an 
Understanding of Elementary School Chil- 
dren. 

Two resource units have been issued as 
a part of the program. These are: Facing 
the Fact of Atomic Energy and Saving Our 
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Soil. Three instructional guides have been 
issued: English for Nebraska High Schools; 
Language Arts for Nebraska Elementary 
School Children; Suggested Activities for 
the Science Program in Nebraska Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Thinking Can Be Learned___ 
(Continued from page 239) 


could help to alleviate a distressing sit- 
uation. The committee determined to 
be on the alert to evaluate the conse- 
quences of their actions. 

Many opportunities can be provided 
for pupils to participate in carrying into 
action the conclusions which they rene 
It is through such action and evaluation 
that children come to value the prob- 
lem-solving method. 


A Way to Critical Thinking 


In the foregoing discussion the con- 
cerns of the Open-mindedness Study 
have been indicated as threefold: 


—to provide children with opportunities 
to think freely 

—to help them to think effectively 

—to help them to clarify their values and 
to reach conclusions consistent with their 
values. 


It is the belief of the teachers in the 
Study that one of the ways progress can 
be made in achieving these goals is 
through the problem-solving method. 

Participants in the Study recognize 
the need for many types of experimen- 
tation in problem-solving. It is only 
through such an expanded program of 
experimentation in many schools in 
many places that the goal of critical 
thinking by the great mass of our peo- 
ple can be realized. 
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E VEN a teacher with little or no art training can 
teach art successfully with NEW ART EDUCA- 
TION Textbooks. 

Trained art teachers find this authentic course of 
study a helpful guide and time-saver. 

A pupil’s textbook and detailed Teaching Reference 
for each grade, 1 to 9. Prepared by noted art and 
teaching authorities. 

Free comprehensive folder on request. 

Dept. EL 
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TOYS 


are excellent educational 
material for independent 
work activities for young 
children . . . in nursery, 
kindergarten and primary 


grades 








Judy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved by 
children everywhere give hours 
of fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline on 
9” x 12” sturdy background. 


Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series of Form Boards with 
objects familiar to children. The 
name of each object is printed 
in large manuscript letters. 
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Judy’s Manuscript 
Judy's lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition letters. 


Judy’s Alphabets 


Judy's Alphabets—Children find 
it fun to learn to spell with 
Judy's Alphabets—50 plastic 
composition letters and 10 num- 
erals painted in bright colors. 
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Judy’s Match-Ettes 
Judy's Match-Ettes — New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers on playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 
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Judy’s FARM 


Judy's deluxe Farm, includes 


barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
trough—30 characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts; 12 fence sections, 24 
fence posts. 


-THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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ADAPTING TO NEEDS. Flexibility in 
the Elementary School is a report of a 
two-year cooperative study of common 
educational problems by the Central New 
York School Study Council. “Flexibility is 
one of the continuing problems of elemen- 
tary education. It was our desire to find 
more effective ways of meeting this prob- 
lem in our schools which caused us to 
undertake this study. By flexibility we 
mean the provision in elementary schools 
for individual needs of and differences 
among children.” 

Chapter II gives a concise account of 
how the study was developed, and should 
prove helpful for those planning to con- 
duct similar studies. The study brings out 
the need for greater skill in identifying 
differences among children, for improv- 
ing planning of school practices, and for 
improving teacher ability to look critically 
at his own teaching practices. 

Chapter VI is devoted to describing 
practices which make for flexibility. These 
are grouped under the headings: (1) prac- 
tices which develop skills, (2) those which 
develop knowledge and understanding, 
(3) those which develop desirable atti- 
tudes, and (4) administrative and super- 
visory practices which aid in such direc- 
tions. The techniques discussed are not 
intended as examples to be followed, but 
are presented merely to give teachers and 
administrators an idea of some of the 
ways and means that have been found ef- 
fective in facilitating the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the needs of the children. 

For information concerning the publi- 
cation and its cost, write to Central New 
York School Study Council, 219 Slocum 
Hall, College Place, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


FREEDOM TO LIVE AND LEARN, 
by Gertrude Noar, is a book devoted to 
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the techniques for selecting and developing 
units of learning in the modern class- 
room. Too often books on this topic are 
so involved that the teacher becomes con- 
fused rather than enlightened. Noar’s book 
is not one of these. It sets forth in a very 
practical and matter-of-fact way the phi- 
losophy and techniques of experience unit 
teaching. It brings the discussion of unit 
teaching down to the classroom level and 
makes it sound so easy that one wants to 
give it a try. The author points out that: 
The modern democratic classroom is a 
place in which “busy work,” following of 
idle whims, or purposeless play have no 
place. Never does the teacher confront 
children with cold questions such as: 
“What are you interested in?” “What do 
you want to learn?” or “What shall we do 
today?” At no time does the teacher abdi- 
cate or give up her role as guide, leader, 
\ director, or initiator of thought, of activi- 
ties, or plans. 

How the teacher probes for interests, 
stimulates thinking, and stimulates experi- 
ences are discussed in some detail. Topics 
such as: Choosing a Unit, Teachers and 
Pupils Plan Together, Class Organization, 
and Evaluation are covered in an interest- 
ing manner. A section of the volume is 
devoted to examples of units and cul- 
minating activities. 

This book should be of great help to 
teachers who are trying to reorganize their 
classroom procedures and practices. Frank- 
lin Publishing and Supply Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


THE CONSTITUTION. You and the 
Constitution of the United States, by Paul 
Witty and Julilly Kohler, is an interesting 
departure from the usual book on this 
subject. Too often this topic is consid- 
ered by youngsters to be rather dry and 
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academic. The authors have used illustra- 
tions and cartoons cleverly to make this 
volume attractive for children eleven years 
old and over; and adults can give it more 
than a casual glance with profit. 

The first section, “What America Means 
to Me,” is based on an essay by Graham 
Finney, a high school senior. The second 
phase deals with “The Making of the Con- 
stitution.” A valuable addition to any 
child’s or classroom library—Childrens 
Press Inc., Chicago. Price $1.13. 


NEW RECORDS. Folk Music of the 
United States and Latin America, pub- 
lished by the Division of Music of the Li- 
brary of Congress, lists 107 records and 
341 titles of American folk songs. These 
records were made in the field and present 
folk singers in their native environment. 
Not only would these records be of value 
to music teachers, but social studies people 
should find many of them helpful in giving 
youngsters a better understanding of the 
people of Latin America. 

All of the records listed are sold only 
by the Library of Congress. Copies of the 
combined catalog of these phonograph 
records are obtainable from The Record- 
ings Laboratory, Division of Music, The 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
—price, 10 cents. 


1947 VISUAL REVIEW, published by 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
presents visual trends as reported by some 
of the leaders in the field. Trends in the 
use of visual aids in biology, English, geog- 
raphy, history, teacher training, and re- 
ligion are discussed. One section deals with 
programs in the development of audio- 
visual aids in the various parts of the 
country. This publication is free. Write: to 
the Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11. 


SOCIAL STUDIES FILM. Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. atunounces a new 
film, Story of Christopher Columbus. “The 
film re-enacts the dramatic events leading 
to the discovery of America by Columbus, 
whose faith in a dream remained unshaken 
despite the many obstacles placed in his 
path. Columbus’ life is portrayed from 
boyhood to the time when he lands on 
the tiny island of San Salvador on October 
12, 1492.” Through the medium of the 
film children have an opportunity to vis- 
ualize the problems which Columbus en- 
countered in his discovery of the new 
world. As the film runs only seventeen 
minutes, only the highlights of his life can 
be pictured. 

This film should prove a valuable aid 
to teachers handling units dealing with 
this period. Acting, staging, and sound are 
good. For information on its availability, 
write to your nearest film rental library 
or to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, II. 


GROUP DYNAMICS. Today we hear 
more and more of the skills and techniques 
required for group leadership and _par- 
ticipation. Anyone connected with edu- 
cation realizes how necessary it is to be 
able to work in committees or to lead a 
conference. Two Lessons of Group Dy- 
namics is a pamphlet which should interest 
all administrators and teachers. Within the 
ten pages of this leaflet are many helpful 
suggestions for any group leader. 

Anyone concerned with planning and 
conducting an educational conference will 
find many helpful ideas in the section en- 
titled, “When a Schoolman Runs a Con- 
ference.” This pamphlet may be secured 
from Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
Deep River, Conn. Single copies, 25 cents 
—special discounts on quantities. 
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